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Proressor Bryce has brought to this work on the American 
Commonwealth two things not often united in a critic of our 
institutions, an extensive and exact acquaintance with history, 
and that familiarity with practical politics which comes only 
from actual contact with it, in important official positions. He 
is a close observer, but does not weary the reader with too 
much particularity of detail. It is a fault of Englishmen, he 
owns, in book-making to try to cover the whole ground with 
equal minuteness, and it is a fault from which he has kept 
himself free. And, on the other hand, this self-distrust which 
withheld him from giving careful attention to many matters 
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which are really intelligible only to Americans, has limited 
the generalizations which he draws to comparatively narrow 
bounds. It is not however because he had formed few. 

“When I first visited America,” he says, “eighteen years 
ago, I brought home a swarm of bold generalizations. Half of 
them were thrown overboard after a second visit in 1881. Of 
the half that remained some were dropped into the Atlantic 
when I returned across it after a third visit in 1883-84; and 
although the two latter journeys gave birth to some new views, 
these ‘views are fewer and more discreetly cautious than their 
departed sisters of 1870.” 

One of the earliest which he puts forward is that “ parties 
have been organized far more elaborately in the United States 
than anywhere else in the world, and have passed more com- 
pletely under the control of a professional class.” 

It may be doubted whether this is true except as to national 
politics, and the government of our great cities. The rule of 
the political “boss” is generally felt in inverse proportion to 
the territory he seeks to cover, but as regards our Presidential 
elections, it must be owned that the machinery by which they 
are evolved is supplied less by law than by party usage. The 
device of the electoral college, which the framers of our Con- 
stitution fondly imagined would frustrate every attempt to 
subordinate the will of the individual elector to that of any 
aggregation of individuals, has proved inadequate to cope with 
the power of the caucus and the press, the railroad and the 
telegraph. 

This, however, was almost the only thing in which they 
failed to forecast the development of their work with some de- 
gree of precision. After all deductions, says Mr. Bryce, the 
Constitution of the United States ranks above every other 
known to history “for the intrinsic excellence of its scheme, its 
adaptation to the circumstances of the people, the simplicity, 
brevity, and precision of its language, its judicious mixture of 
definiteness in principle with elasticity in details.” No small 
part of its merits he ascribes to its accepting as its model in 
general the Constitutions already adopted and in use in the 
several States. So far as it followed them it had a settled ex- 
perience to “ely on, but “nearly every provision that has 
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worked badly is one which the Convention for want of a pre- 
cedent, was obliged to devise for itself.” 


The book deals with so many subjects, and with all so well 
that it would be impossible to review it with any thoroughness 
in the limits of a single Article. We turn, therefore, to 
its treatment of one matter, as to which the author was pecu- 
liarly fitted to observe and judge, from his familiarity with 
British parliamentary institutions. 

In his chapters on the Senate and “The House at Work,” 
he gives the best picture of the actual methods of legislation 
at Washington which has yet been sketched, and to these are 
afterwards added a clear and full description of our State 
legislatures. 

Our plan of equal State representation in the Senate he pro- 
nounces the best of any of the methods now in use, in constitu- 
tional governments, for giving a distinct as well as natural 
character to the upper house of the legislative assembly. 

“Ttaly,” he says, “has a Senate composed of persons nom- 
inated by the Crown. The Prussian House of Lords is partly 
nominated, partly hereditary, partly elective. The Spanish 
Senators are partly hereditary, partly official, partly elective. 
In the Germanic Empire, the Federal Council consists of dele- 
gates of the several kingdoms and principalities. France ap- 
points her senators by indirect election. In England the 
members of the House of Lords now sit by hereditary right ; 
and those who propose to reconstruct that ancient body are at 
their wits end to discover some plan by which it may be 
strengthened, and made practically useful, without such a 
direct election as that by which members are chosen to the 
House of Commons. The American plan, which is older than 
any of those in use on the European continent, is also better, 
because it is not only simple, but natural, 2. ¢., grounded on 
and consonant with the political conditions of America.” 

The provision in favor of senators of a six years’ term has 
given them, he thinks, a great advantage over members of the 
house in facilitating their chances of re-election, and the fact 
that their terms end in such a way that two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate has always been at least four years in office has created “a 
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set of traditions and a corporate spirit, which have tended to 
form habits of dignity and self-respect.” 

Perhaps in speaking of this result as an incidental one, he 
hardly gives sufficient consideration to the fact that the Senate 
is an eternal body, which never dies. It is the same Senate 
to-day, that existed a hundred years ago. Each House of 
Representatives begins as a new organization, and adopts new 
rules. The rules of the Senate remain the same from session 
to session, without any form of re-adoption. This continuity 
of existence necessarily produces a sentiment of solidarity, 
which has a marked effect on their modes of proceeding. 

For a quarter of a century, and until driven to it by increas- 
ing numbers, the Senate had no standing committees, and it is 
due to this, in part, no doubt, that no joint standing committees 
have ever been constituted by the two houses, according to the 
familiar plan in many of our States. The Senate met, at first, 
as a “ congress of ambassadors,” representing the Congress of the 
Confederation much more nearly than did the lower house. It 
represented a different constituency, and it might well look at 
many public questions in a different way. 

If, therefore, a petition is to be sent in to Congress a sep- 
arate paper must be addressed to each House. If a measure is 
proposed, it must be advocated or opposed before different 
committees, one of which often reports in its favor, and the 
other against it. The time of the promoters or opponents of a 
bill is rather wastefully expended, in such double hearings ; 
but as the least legislation is commonly the best, the public 
may not suffer much Joss in the end. 

The general aspect of the Senate in session, says Mr. Bryce, 
is not so much that “of a popular assembly as of a diplomatic 
congress.” It “seldom wears that air of listless vacuity and 
superannuated indolence, which the House of Lords presents on 
all but a few nights of every session.” .... “As respects 
ability, the Senate cannot be profitably compared with the 
English House of Lords, because that assembly consists of 
some twenty eminent men and as many ordinary men attend- 
ing regularly, with a multitude of undistinguished persons 
who, though members, are only occasional visitors, and take no 
real share in the deliberations.” 
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The almost defiant tone of criticism with which the merits 
and composition of the upper house of Parliament are dis- 
cussed throughout this work by a member of the lower house, 
will surprise no one who has watched the amazing change of 
public opinion in England in regard to this subject within the 
past twenty years. A peer is still prized in a drawing-room, or 
as chairman of a public meeting, but as a factor in politics he 
counts for little. The expediency of abolishing the House of 
Lords is freely discussed by leading men on the platform, and 
plain words are used. Particularly is this true since the enorm- 
ous expansion of the suffrage under the operation of the Re- 
distribution Act. England has become almost a democracy. 
She is still attached to the Crown, because it is the least power- 
ful form of the Executive known in modern governments ; 
because in short, in the past it was great, in the present it is 
harmless. But the lords retain an awkward residuum of power. 
They in no sense represent the people of England. They do, 
in part, represent the Church of England, but the Church of 
England has ceased to be the church of the English. Dis- 
establishment has been found possible for Ireland: it is more 
than possible for the England of the coming century. If thereare 
still serious obstacles in the way, the House of Lords with its 
bench of bishops is the greatest of them. Out of a member- 
ship of over five hundred, all but twenty are “ undistinguished 
persons.” Such a body cannot permanently endure as part of 
a system of popular government. 


In our House of Representatives Mr. Bryce finds little to 
remind him of the chamber of which he is himself a member. 
“Resemblances, of course, there are. But an English parlia- 
mentarian who observes the American House at work is more 
impressed by the points of contrast than by those of similarity. 
The life and spirit of the two bodies are wholly different.” 
Instead of ranges of benches on which members lounge with 
their hats on, with no table even, except for the use of the 
leaders of either party, and but a few narrow seats for specta- 
tors, he finds an immense school-room full of desks, begirt with 
galleries which would seat the entire population of an average 
Connecticut town. “The raising and dropping of desk lids, the 
scratching of pens, the clapping of hands tocall the pages, keen 
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little boys who race along the gangways, the pattering of many 
feet, the hum of talking on the floor and in the galleries, make 
up a din over which the Speaker with the sharp taps of his ham- 
mer, or the orators, straining shrill throats, find it hard to make 
themselves audible.” . . . “ Less favorable conditions for oratory 
cannot be imagined, and one is not surprised to be told that 
debate was more animated and practical in the much smaller 
room which the House formerly occupied. Not only is the 
present room so big that only a powerful and well-trained voice 
can fill it, but the desks and chairs make a speaker feel as if he 
were addressing furniture rather than men, while of the mem- 
bers few seem to listen to the speeches.” ... “As a theatre 
or school, either of political eloquence or political wisdom, the 
House has been inferior not only to the Senate but to most 
European assemblies.” . . . In all assemblies one must expect 
abundance of unreality and pretence. Many speeches absolutely 
addressed to the gallery, many bills meant to be circulated, but 
not to be seriously proceeded with. However, the House seems 
to indulge itself more freely in this direction than any other 
chamber of equal rank. Its galleries are large, holding 2500 
persons. But it talks and votes, I will not say to the galleries, 
for the galleries cannot hear it, but as if every section of Amer- 
ican opinion was present in the room. It adopts unanimously 
resolutions which perhaps no single member in his heart 
approves of, but which no one cares to object to, because it 
seems not worth while to do so.” .. . “ American statesmen 
keep their pockets full of the loose cash of empty compliments 
and pompous phrases, and become so accustomed to scatter it 
among the crowd, that they are surprised when a complimen- 
tary resolution or electioneering bill, intended to humor some 
section of opinion at home, is taken seriously abroad. The 
House is particularly apt to err in this way, because, having no 
responsibility in foreign policy, and little sense of its own dig- 
nity, it applies to international affairs the habit of election 
meetings.” 

An American would be apt to qualify such criticisms by 
referring to the caution with which the House has often treated 
questions of diplomacy, when its action upon them might cast 
a reflection on the State Department, or embarrass pending 
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negotiations. When the House is in accord politically with the 
President, this may often be observed. At the recent session of 
Congress, for instance, the Senate passed a joint resolution, 
denouncing any project of a foreign government to exercise 
control over the Panama canal, but the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs reported on the resolution adversely, upon the 
ground that it extended the Monroe doctrine beyond its proper 
limits ; and it failed of adoption. 

The average business capacity of the American Congressman 
he thinks equal to that of the members of the House of Com- 
mons. There are fewer great lights, but there are almost none 
“ of two classes, hitherto well represented in the British Parlia- 
ment, the rich, dull parvenu, who has brought himself into 
public life, and the perhaps equally unlettered young sporting 
or fashionable man who, neither knowing nor caring anything 
about polities, has come in for a county or (before 1885) a small 
borough, on the strength of his family estates. Few Congress- 
men sink to so low an intellectual level as these two sets of 
persons, for Congressmen have almost certainly made their way 
by energy and smartness, picking up a knowledge of men and 
things ‘all the time.’ . . . As fegards manners, they are not 
polished because they have not lived among polished people, 
yet neither are they rude, for to get on in American politics 
one must: be civil and pleasant.” 

The want of a recognized leader and whip for each party, 
he thinks would cause inevitable confusion and misrule, were 
it not that “parties are few in the United States, and their 
cohesion tight. There are usually two only, so nearly equal in 
strength that the majority cannot afford to dissolve into 
groups like those of France.” The House would, indeed, be 
little but a mob, were it not for the American system of Com- 
mittees, under which, when any report comes up for action, 
“the chairman of the particular committee is treated as a leader 
pro hac vice, and members who know nothing of the matter, 
are apt to be guided by his speech, or his advice, given 
privately.” 

In Parliament a bill is discussed and its fate perhaps decided 
in its earlier stages, but Congress rarely pays attention to any 
until it comes up on the report of a committee, to which it has 
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been referred as a matter of course. “Not having been dis- 
cussed, much less affirmed in principle, by the House, a bill 
comes before its committee with no presumption in its favor, 
but rather as a shivering ghost stands before Minos in the 
nether world. It is one of many, and for the most a sad 
fate is reserved.” ...... “A committee have technically 
no right to initiate a bill, but as they can either transform one 
referred to them, or, if none has been referred which touches 
the subject they seek to deal with, can procure one to be brought 
in and referred to them, their command of their own province 
is unbounded. Hence the character of all the measures that 
may be passed or even considered by the House upon a partic- 
ular branch of legislation, depends on the composition of the 
committee concerned with that branch.” ......... “Tt is 
through these committees chiefly that the executive and legis- 
lative branches of government touch one another. Yet the 
contact, although the most important thing in a government, is 
the thing which the nation least notices, and has the scantiest 
means of watching.” ...... “ As on an average each com- 
mittee (excluding the two or three great ones) has only two 
hours out of the whole ten months of Congress allotted to it 
to present and have discussed all its bills, it is plain that few 
measures can be considered, and each but shortly, in the 
wk ccc “What are the results of this system ? 
It destroys the unity of the House asa legislative body. Since 
the practical work of shaping legislation is done in the com- 
mittees, the interest of members centres there, and they care 
less about the proceedings of the whole body. It is as a com- 
mittee-man that 2 member does his real work. In fact the 
House has become not so much a legislative assembly as a huge 
panel from which committees are selected.” 

The ever increasing number of members has probably made 
this condition of things necessarily permanent. The work is 
done in committee, because it has become physically impossi- 
ble to do it anywhere else. There measures can be discussed, 
and both sides heard. But few members of the House know 
what measures have been passed or acted upon, at any sitting, 
until they read it in the next day’s newspapers. The chair- 
men of the leading committees and the Speaker keep the run 
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of the main business to be transacted: the Speaker as a sort of 
despot, recognizing whom he will, and the chairmen as “ prac- 
tically a second set of ministers before whom the Departments 
tremble, and who, though they can neither appoint nor dismiss 
a post-master or a tide-waiter, can by legislation determine the 
policy of the branch of administration which they oversee.” 


In the chapter on “ Congressional Legislation,” some of the 

defects in our mode of framing and bringing forward bills are 
frankly criticised. Our Congress is not to be classed as one of 
the “governing Parliaments, such as those of England, France, 
and Italy.” The Executive with us is still left to govern, and 
Congress is only to enact the laws for him to administer 
through a ministry of his own liking. In the House of Com- 
mons, as the leader really is the executive power of the em- 
pire, and is continually fighing for his crown, he must exer- 
cise peculiar care as to the choice and form of the measure for 
which he is content to be responsible. “The ministry pam 
of a half or more of the working time of the House.” 
“ A specially difficult bill is usually framed by a committee of 
the cabinet, and then debated by the cabinet as a whole, before 
it appears in Parliament. Minor bills are settled in the depart- 
ments by the parliamentary head with his staff of permanent 
RS se hk ee So far as concerns their actual wording 
“government bills are prepared by the official government 
draftsmen, two eminent lawyers with several assistants, who 
constitute an office for this purpose.” 

But the ministry does not discharge its duty by taking care 
that its own bills are right, or that those aimed against them 
by the opposition are defeated. “If they allow a private mem- 
ber to pass a bad bill, if they stop him when trying to pass a good 
bill, they are in theory no less culpable than if they pass a bad 
bill of their own. Accordingly, when the second reading of a 
measure of any consequence is moved, it is the duty of some 
member of the ministry to rise, with as little delay as possible, 
and state whether the ministry support it, or oppose it, or stand 
neutral. Standing neutral is, so far as responsibility to the 
country goes, practically the same thing as supporting.” 
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This function of the British ministry Americans are con- 
tent to leave to public opinion, that is, to the daily newspa- 
pers. But the newspaper is better at criticizing a policy, than 
the terms in which it is expressed. The form of congressional 
and of all American legislation, is therefore slovenly in the ex- 
treme, as compared with that of most other countries. 

An Act of great importance was passed on the last day of 
the Forty-ninth Congress, to alter the jurisdiction of the 
Courts of the United States, in which the word controversy was 
spelled controversary in four separate places, and which con- 
tained the following remarkable patchwork of a sentence, 
among several others hardly less obscure: “ Nor shall any cir- 
cuit or district court have cognizance of any suit except upon 
foreign bills of exchange, to recover the contents of any prom- 
issory note or other chose in action in favor of any assignee, or 
of any subsequent holder of such instrument be payable to bearer, 
and be not made by any corporation, unless,” etc., etc. Here 
the courts eventually decided to read of after the word holder, 
as meant for 7f; but no judicial construction could hide or bet- 
ter the involved phraseology by which suits against corpora- 
tions on their commercial paper were left unaffected by the Act, 
doubtless by an amendment hurriedly drafted and adopted on 
the spur ‘of the moment. Mr. Bryce says that our system of 
committees is “really a plan for legislating by anumber of com- 
missions,” in that their reports are of such a kind as seem 
“designed to make amendment in details needless, while leav- 
ing the general policy to be accepted or rejected by a simple 
vote of the whole body. In this last respect the plan may be 
compared with that of the Romans during the Republic, whose 
general assembly of the people approved or disapproved of a 
bill as a whole, without power of amendment, a plan which had 
the advantage of making laws clear and simple.” Perhaps it 
would be better if the recommendations of our committees were 
held more sacred, for many of the worst features of our laws 
have crept in by amendments, thrust upon a bill, without the 
consent of the committee, and perhaps accepted by the chair- 
man on but a moment’s consideration as the price of carrying 
it, because he knows that discussion would bring a delay, which 
means defeat. In one of our appropriation bills, a few years 
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ago, for instance, in connection with an appropriation for light- 
houses, came a provision that all bridges over navigable rivers 
shall be lighted by their owners in a certain way. It is safe to 
assume that this bill never left the committee room in that 
shape, but was amended on its passage by the effort of some 
member who had or whose constituents had a grievance which 
could not so easily be redressed in any other way. 

The form of a bill to be reported is also often left by the 
committee to the discretion of the chairman, and he brings up 
for adoption as their work what is really his own. 

The writer of this Article, a few years ago, happened to be, 
as a spectator, on the floor of one of the chambers of the legis- 
lature of his State, when the chairman of an important com- 
mittee handed him a bill designed to remedy a certain defect in 
the existing statutes, and asked if he would not try to put it 
into better shape. This was hastily done after a few minutes 
consideration, and immediately afterwards the bill was reported 
to the house, as recommended by the committee, and passed 
without discussion. 


What has been said thus far applies mainly to public laws, 
but as to private bills the contrast between English and Ameri- 
ean methods is still more sharp. 

Professor Bryce discusses it at length in connection with the 
working of our State governments. Special bills forthe special 
benefit of some private interest or locality make up by far the 
larger part of American legislation. ‘They are one of the 
scandals of the country.” 

The tendencies of our more recent State Constitutions is to 
limit their field within narrower and narrower bounds. But to 
a certain extent they will always be necessary, and no Ameri- 
can legislature has yet made adequate provision for guarding 
itself against too great facility in granting them. 

For forty years England has treated them less as legislation 
than as a kind of semi-judicial relief, to be granted only on a 
petition and trial. No private or local bill is heard unless it 
was filed in the private bills office sixty days before the open- 
ing of the session. Notice must be given to all adversely inter- 
ested, and considerable payments, averaging not less than two 
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hundred pounds, made to reimburse the government for the 
scrutiny with which they examine the proposition. There are 
special parliamentary agents whose profession it is to promote 
private bills. 

Something of this nature was formerly the practice in New 
England. The legislature was deemed also to be a court to 
grant relief whenever the ordinary tribunals were without juris- 
diction. A petition accompanied by a writ and served by the 
sheriff, summoned the adverse parties to the capital on a set day 
during the session, and costs were taxed against the losing party, 
and collected on execution. The shadow of these forms still 
continues in some of them, but is yearly growing thinner. 

The American Bar Association a few years ago instructed its 
Committee on Jurisprudence to inquire into this subject, and 
their report contains the following reference to the character 
and dangers of private bills: 


‘* These constitute the bulk of our legislation. Though designed to 
serve some private or local interest, each of them necessarily takes 
something away from the public, some appropriation, immunity or 
special privilege. 

‘‘Their number is steadily increasing, and the intended checks in our 
more recent State Constitutions have but partially availed against the 
ingenuity of our profession. Three thousand more bills were intro- 
duced at the last session of Congress than at the corresponding session 
of the preceding Congress. Eleven hundred statutes were enacted, of 
which five-sixths were private laws. The President of the United 
States has felt called upon to give to many of these measures a closer 
scrutiny than has been usually demanded of his predecessors, and but 
for his repeated vetoes there would have been a hundred more. 

‘Tt is a wasteful, perhaps almost an unrepublican method of govern- 
ment, to burden the chief executive with a minute supervision of all 
special legislation. There are others who can do it as well, or better, 
and whose time is of less value to the public. There are treasury offi- 
cials who should know better how to guard the treasury. There are 
some private interests likely to oppose, if they had the opportunity, 
whatever bills other private interests may be concerned in promoting.* 


The measure of protection recommended was the creation in 
every State of a committee of revision to put all bills into 
proper legal form, having due reference to the existing law, 
before they can come up for final passage, and a trial of the 


* Reports of Am. Bar Association, vol. ix, page 282. 
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merits of all private bills with the aid of counsel to represent 
the public, and at the expense of the petitioners. 

This would alleviate one set of evils, but only one. The 
real intrenchment of the system is in the spirit of localism 
which binds every member of a legislature to the spot he repre- 
sents, and makes his will so often almost supreme as to the 
right or wrong of any measure affecting the particular interests 
of his constituency. 

Mr. Bryce computes that the annual cost to the public treas- 
uries of the sessions of our various legislatures is not less than 
$10,000,000. If the English plan of requiring a deposit of a 
substantial sum before a private bill can be considered were 
adopted, this expense could be very greatly reduced, for about 
three-quarters of all bills introduced are of a private nature. 
Probably not less than 30,000 bills are brought before Congress 
and the several State and Territorial legislatures, during those 
years when most of them are in session. The British Parlia- 
ment in 1885 received in all less than five hundred. 

Mr. Bryce is far from suggesting that all the faults in our 
system of legislation which he candidly points out are as inju- 
rious to us as they might be “to England or to any European 
government, were they to be found there.” The chief practi- 
cal use of history, he tells us, “is to deliver us from plausible 
historical analogies,” and few have studied it to better purpose 
than he. “The Americans surpass all other nations in their 
power of making the best of bad conditions, getting the largest 
results out of scanty materials or rough methods.” 

The great, universal, all-powerful corrective which he finds 
everywhere and always at work to force law into harmony with 
society and with justice is public opinion, and he gives a dozen 
chapters to its nature and effect. It is a source of authority 
which he finds pure and wholesome. Government by public 
opinion, if not already a fact, is certainly “the goal toward 
which the extension of the suffrage, the more rapid diffusion 
of news, and the practice of self-government itself, necessarily 
lead free nations; and it may even be said that one of their 
chief problems is to devise means whereby the national will 
shall be most fully expressed, most quickly known, most un- 
resistingly and cheerfully obeyed. Delays and jerks are 
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avoided, friction and consequent waste of force are prevented, 
when the nation itself watches all the play of the machinery 
and guides its workmen by a glance. Towards this goal the 
Americans have marched with steady steps, unconsciously as 
well as consciously. No other people now stands so near it.” 


The sentences which we have quoted in this brief review will 
indicate the free, clear, vigorous style in which the book is 
written. It is full of the truest political philosophy, conveyed 
in a sparkling and yet straightforward way, which lends it a 
charm that few philosophers have been able to command. 
Without the sustained elevation of diction that one finds in 
De Tocqueville, the American Commonwealth gives a more 
life-like picture of the scene. 

Occasionally some slight inaccuracy of statement may be ob- 
served, into which an American might not so readily have 
fallen, as where he states (vol. i., page 263), that the courts in 
1876 refused to entertain proceedings to enjoin the President 
against executing the Reconstruction Acts, or (vol. ii., page 
486) says that “any lawyer can practice in any Federal Court,” 
or (vol. ii., page 526) alludes to Yale College as established at 
New Haven in 1700. These and other similar errors deserve 
mention only as an occasion of surprise that there are not more 
and greater ones, and may in part be due to the negligence of 
the proof-reader, which is attested by many obvious misprints. 


We cannot close without referring to the kindly augury 
which is drawn of our political future. <A time of trial is to 
come, greater than any yet sustained except that of the civil 
war. It is the time when there will be no longer cheap land 
and easy tillage in the West. It will be reached by the next 
generation. Wages will fall; the price of food rise; pauperism 
will spread from city to country. What then? “There may 
be pernicious experiments tried in legislation. There may be 
occasional outbreaks of violence. There may even be, though 
nothing at present portends it, a dislocation of the present frame 
of government. One thing, however, need not be apprehended, 
the thing with which alarmists most frequently terrify us: there 
will not be anarchy. The forces which restore order, and main- 
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tain it, when restored, are as strong in America as anywhere 
else in the world.” 

It might be added that the forces which constitute order in 
the United States, and maintain it, when constituted, are also as 
strong as anywhere. The guaranties of a written Constitution 
protect the citizen and his property against the government ; 
and the government has no other purpose than to protect him 
and his against injustice and violence. As we look across the 
Atlantic and see the rough hand with which parliament can 
unsettle vested rights and destroy titles, in the vain effort to 
quiet Ireland by conceding what she does not ask, we may well 
be proud of the series of amendments which have lifted our 
Constitution into a protection to individual rights against all 
attack, even though it be made under the guise of law. 


Smmzon E. BALDWIN. 
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Artictre II. — HIGH CHURCH CONGREGATIONALISM. 


Tae term High Churchman is commonly limited to Episco- 
palians. This is natural, as it originated among them. I am 
not learned in the origin and development of the phrase, but I 
suppose that Churchman is earlier than High Churchman. 
Churchman, of course, meant one who adhered to the national 
Church, dissent from which being regarded as schismatical 
was held to deprive dissenters of the right to call themselves 
churchmen, just as Confederates were not allowed by us as 
Unionists, because we did not allow that their union was legiti- 
mate. And a High Churchman would be simply one who was 
very intense, on whatever grounds, in his opposition to dis- 
senters. Thus, Elizabeth—in this sense, which, though the 
term is later than her time, I take to have been the original 
one—was in reality a very High Churchwoman, not because she 
cared particularly about the episcopal succession, but because 
she was thoroughly bent on maintaining national unity in 
religion. 

But the most compendious method, in a time wher various 
systems of church polity were striving for the mastery, was for 
each to maintain that its own way had a specific and exclusive 
Divine sanction. The Presbyterians, in this derivative sense, 
were the first High Churchmen, Thomas Cartwright having 
been, as described by Green, a singularly intense one. JBeza, 
too, is quoted somewhere as having discontentedly muttered 
that England might almost as well not be Protestant as not be 
Presbyterian. Therefore the earliest contention of the Episco- 
palians that their system is specifically and exclusively legiti- 
mate, appears to have been in good measure a reaction against 
the exorbitant claims of Presbyterianism. 

The Episcopalians, however, had an advantage over the Pres- 
byterians, which they soon pushed. The latter could not deny 
the Anglican ordinations, since bishops are undoubtedly presby- 
ters. But, once provoked by the Presbyterians, how could the 
Anglicans fail, being kuman, to fall back on the tradition of so 
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many ages, that a bishop only is competent to ordain presby- 
ters? It is true, the Anglican succession has come through a 
knot-hole, and Rome pronounces it to be “at the least exceed- 
ingly doubtful.” Yet the Utrecht succession has also come 
through a knot-hole, and there are no misgivings, on any hand, 
as to the genuineness of that. If a knot-hole is large enough 
to admit a thread, the continuousness of the thread is not 
broken. Therefore Anglican High Churchmanship soon came 
to imply that peculiar and inordinate stress on the episcopal 
succession which distinguishes it to this day. 

High Church, therefore, seems to be capable of three stages 
of meaning. First, an exalted sense of the claims of a national 
church. Secondly, the contention that a particular church sys- 
tem is of exclusive New Testament legitimacy. Thirdly, the 
ordinary Episcopalian position, that episcopal ordination alone, 
in the historical line, is ascertainably valid. 

Of course the phrase, “High Church Congregationalism,” 
must bear the second of these three senses. How far it was 
High Church at the beginning. I do not know, not being 
learned in its ovigines. But, as I understand, it appeared 
from the first in this form: Christ has given to every cove- 
nanted congregation of believers the full competency to provide 
for all the ministries and functions of the Christian life. Yet 
this proposition, so far, is not High Church. It lacks the nega- 
tive boundary on the other side, namely, that every authorita- 
tive association of two or more congregations is anti-scriptural 
and illegitimate. The affirmative proposition does not imply 
the negative. It is really only a restatement of Christ’s own 
promise: “‘Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” For where Christ is, 
there, surely, is the fulness of spiritual prerogative, to every 
company that is really met in his name, and not in factious 
divisiveness. This evidently confirms a reserved right to every 
company of Christians, great or small, to evacuate an older 
order, and institute a new one, when it is plain that the elder 
order has exhausted its present power to nourish their spiritual . 
life. But this does not imply that the Church can only legiti- ' 
mately exist in a congeries of independent congregations. 
Assume this negative position and add it to the positive side of 

VOL. XIV. 18 
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the thesis, and you have, undoubtedly, High Church Congrega- 
tionalism. 

Very probably Robert Browne stated his great deduction in 
this High Church form. It may have been needed in self- 
defence. But the life of Congregationalism did not lie in that. 
It lay in the rediscovery of what Mr. Hatch calls the right of 
free association, which he says was not effectively slain in the 
Church until the middle of the third century, when that excel- 
lent but overbearing Churchman, Cyprian, carried through the 
condemnation of the Novatian congregation at Rome as schis- 
matical. Luther, as Dr. Schaff shows, grasped this principle at 
first, but not being able at that time to manage it, let it drop, 
and confined himself to the reassertion of the universal priest- 
hood of believers in the universal church. Its independent 
rediscovery by Browne, and practical realization by his succes- 
sors, was a momentous and auspicious event. In some respects 
it may almost be called a second Reformation. It opens an 
easy door of escape to those many Christians who. previously, 
under a superstitious dread of a fictitious definition of schism, 
had been languishing under the bondage of corrupt or lumber- 
ing systems of church authority, and thus has opened many a 
spiritual dungeon to the free breath of an unfettered life. 
True, the moderated Anabaptists of the continent had doubt- 
less already enjoyed the reality of it, and helped to confirm it 
in England, as their successors have ever been the purest of 
Congregationalists. But they have been so absorbed in another 
direction, that it has been reserved for the Congregationalists 
proper to bring their system to a recognized corrivality with 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, and to make New England, 
on the side of associated Christian life, no ineffective compeer 
of Geneva, and not overmuch inclined to veil the crest even to 
Canterbury. And though Methodism arrogates to itself the 
especial honor of being the champion of Protestantism against 
Rome, there may be those who think that the centralized 
administration of its principal form, and various other peculiar- 
ities, involve possibilities of betrayal as well as of defence. 
But no one sees in Congregationalism any possibilities of be- 
trayal. We see only an elastic freedom which weakens Italian 
domination by a sort of irresistible contagion. Methodism and 
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Jesuitism have been compared before now, and may be com- 
pared again, both on their good and evil sides. But thus far 
Jesuitism and Congregationalism have remained terms most 
widely disparate. 

But though the assertion of a reserved right in the Church, 
after so many centuries of desuetude, requires, or may require, 
large and long-continued exemplification in distinct families of 
Christian churches, and doubtless its permanent exemplifica- 
tion in some, it by no means follows that a reserved right must 
be a constantly and universally asserted right. Then it would 
not be a reserved right. It is not involved in the nature of a 
spring that it should be always in action. Congregationalism 
is the strong assertion of State rights. States have rights, and 
inalienable rights, and he is a most imperfect Unionist who 
denies it. For how can there be a true Union without integral 
realities to unite? But most of us will allow that national 
unity has rights also. A simple “league of perpetual friend- 
ship” doubtless better befits the churches than the States. But 
the common guidance of common interests, even among the 
churches, often requires something closer than a league. 

Here is the question. The Spirit of Christ, in the first cen- 
tury, fashioned the Church into such forms as suited her neces- 
sities. Has not the Spirit of Christ the same prerogatives in 
all the following centuries? There are certain principles of 
indefeasible validity, because without them the Christian life 
cannot actualize itself. But as every variation of the human 
form is legitimate which allows an easy realization of the spe- 
cifically human life, so every variation of church form which 
allows an easy realization of the specifically Christian ends 
must, by that very fact, be acknowledged as legitimate. One 
might think that this would secure universal acknowledgment 
as self-evident. And so no doubt it would, but for the heavy 
clouds of hereditary prejudice which have hung over us ever 
since the days of medisval traditionalism, when the system 
that prevailed, because it had prevailed so long, was assumed to 
be exclusively Divine. But we are slowly learning, that if we 
could restore the exact form of the Apostolic Church, we 
should, by that very fact, prove ourselves unapostolic. Duo 
Saciunt cum idem, non est idem. The apostles, should they 
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return in the nineteenth century, would assuredly approve a 
widely different form of the Church from that, or rather those, 
which they superintended in the first. This applies equally to 
forms of doctrine, forms of worship, forms of administration, 
forms of life. 

This position, that the indwelling Spirit shapes the outward 
form, is radically incompatible with High Church theories of 
every kind. The late Thomas Carlyle, of Edinburgh, an 
Apostle of the Catholic Apostolic movement, states our view 
with perfect clearness, and then disdainfully rejects it. And 
on the other hand, my friend and teacher, the late Rev. James 
A. Thome, states the opposing theory thus, on behalf of Con- 
gregationalism, in exact accordance with Carlyle, though in 
advocacy of a very different system. Christ, he says, has 
given the Church a soul, of regenerate life, and action, and has 
also prepared for her a body, which that soul is to inhabit, the 
body, in this case, being Congregationalism. Now if we find 
the body without the soul, or the soul in another body, we have 
not the true church order. In the former case, we have entire 
ineffectiveness ; in the latter case a lamed effectiveness, the 
soul imprisoned in an incongruous body. These results are 
implied (though not fully developed) in his theory that the 
Church is bidden to seek a body contained in the command of 
Christ, independently of the soul that is given by the inspira- 
tion of Christ. 

This is surely a very mechanical view, wholly opposed to 
scientific apprehensions of the correlative origin of body and 
soul. And Professor Thome ultimately seems to have let it 
drift. Practically, it is enough to answer, that in all sorts of 
church forms we find an effectiveness that is no more lamed 
than in Congregationalism, that is equally productive and 
abundantly flexible. How then can it be pretended that Con- 
gregationalism is the only legitimate body of the Church? 
And how can it be maintained that only in Congregationalism 
can the Church find her best organs of activity, irrespectively 
of historical growth, national character, and unartificial prompt- 
ings of the Spirit of Christ? Endeavor to propagate living 
Christianity, using Congregational church history, or any other, 
to remove hindering preconceptions, and surely the Church 
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will find all that she needs, and doubtless may often come out 
into a substantially Congregational form. But undertake to 
propagate Congregationalism, or Presbyterianism, or Angli- 
canism, as a distinct entity, and you never know what will 
come out of it. For the form of administration is merely one 
element, and presumably not the chief element, going to make 
up the life of a body of Christian churches in any particular 
country or time. To propagate a polity, as a substantial in- 
terest, seems like an attempt to establish a particular complex- 
ion, or stature, or accent, in a particular country, as if these 
would not settle themselves naturally, out of the conditions of 
race and climate, and as if the attempt to superimpose particu- 
lar habits of action, proceeding from without, could ever fail to 
embarrass a healthy development from within. Such efforts 
are often very valuable, as a first stimulus. Beyond that they 
are depressing, nay deadening. 

Cardinal Capecelatro, Archbishop of Capua, the latest biog- 
rapher of St. Philip Neri, remarking on the rigorous Indepen- 
dency of polity which Philip has established in the Rule of his 
illustrious institute of the Oratory, suggests, that this is the 
reflection, in the religious sphere, of the cherished municipal 
independence of the founder’s beloved Florence. But it would 
not have occurred to the saint or his biographer that there was 
anything specially divine in the form of his institute above 
widely different forms of religious rule, suggested by very dif- 
ferent personal and civil conditions. Congregationalists, I think, 
can afford to allow that the Lord Christ is as supremely wise 
in his coérdinations of variety in unity, as the Roman bishop. 

This illustration of Neri and Florence is quite in point, for 
early church-polity grew much more distinctly than any mon- 
astic or semi-monastic rule out of civil forms. Every fresh 
research into the origins of the Church shows more convinc- 
ingly the truth of what Stanley says, that the heavenly contents 
of the gospel adapted themselves with unrestrained ease to 
whatever forms of public life they found existing. 

This is illustrated alike on the side of Jewish and of Gentile 
Christianity. Municipal independence was not characteristic 
of Palestinian life, and it formed no prominent note of Pales- 
tinian Christianity. The church of Jerusalem, its elders and 
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its head, Christ’s brother James, alone appear as summing up 
the church of the Circumcision, in its dealings with the Gentile 
brethren. And as Judaism was very strong in Egypt, just the 
same character of polity is found impressed on the Egyptian 
Church. The twelve presbyters of Alexandria and their bishop 
(showing their Jewish origin in their number) governed all the 
congregations of Egypt until about the year 190. And although 
then the Gentile polity of municipal distinctness established 
itself in Egypt, it remained a form without a force. To this 
day no Coptic bishop can ordain except by special commission 
from the patriarch. Synesius of Ptolemais, though hardly so 
far restricted as this, yet could not consecrate his own suffra- 
gans, but had to send them to Alexandria. And at this day the 
Abyssinian Abuna, sent from Alexandria, and alone having 
true episcopal functions, is, with all his barbarism, the genuine 
historic representative of the episcopate of James the Lord’s 
brother. No form of Congregationalism has ever had force in 
Egyptian Christianity or its dependencies, because the civil 
foundation was lacking for it, and was equally lacking to the 
mother-church which planted it. Yet the Church of Egypt 
was as entirely legitimate and apostolic as the churches in 
Greece and Macedonia. 

These churches, and those of Asia Minor, and of the Roman 
West, were, on the contrary, distinct from each other in gov- 
ernment. The presbytery, or collective episcopate, of each 
church, and in the second or third generation its individual 
bishop, was a separate centre of rule. One church was not 
subject to another, and for some considerable time the lesser 
churches were not even subordinate to the greater, though 
doubtless always deferential to them. Distinctness of govern- 
ment and gradation of rank were the two features of Greeco- 
Roman municipal life, and these two features are ultimately 
found reflected in ecclesiastical life, in almost as exact a corres- 
pondence, through all the shades of variation, as between a land- 
scape and its image in a lake. This is all natural and legitimate. 
But how strange, to insist that features of church life which 
originated in particular forms of civil life, are any more emi- 
nently revealed from God than any other forms! When the 
bases of civil life are shifted, it is natural and right, that the 
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forms of church-life should accommodate themselves to the fact. 
Each individual’s Christianity, though supernatural in origin 
and aim, is, or ought to be, natural and national in form. 
And the same is true of collective Christianity. 

As municipal distinctness of church government, concen- 
trated in municipal distinctness of Episcopacy, never had any 
force in Palestinian and Egyptian Christianity in the South- 
east, so it never had even a form in Gaelic Christianity, in the 
Northwest. The Gaelic Church accepted the Episcopate, 
because, as St. Augustine says, the practice of the Church had 
fixed its distinctness. But it had really no need of it. The 
bishop was properly a city pastor. But,the Gael did not depend 
on cities. They hardly had them. Their unit was the tribe, 
or perhaps the sept. And as their church was intensely mon- 
astic and ascetic, the Abbots, who, by force of their office, 
commonly remained simple presbyters, reduced the bishops to 
mere wandering Levites, simple ordaining machines. Except 
for tradition’s sake and the wish to be on terms with the 
Church of the Empire, the whole episcopal order might have 
disappeared out of Gaelic Christianity, and this would never 
have known the difference. Here was a third form of the 
Church, radically distinct from either the Egyptian or the 
Roman, yet equally legitimate. It collapsed at length, it is 
true. But this was only because the tribal system itself col- 
lapsed, and carried down the Gaelic church with it. It may be 
questioned, however, whether its decided disposition to prefer 
presbyters to bishops has not been an underlying power in mak- 
ing Scotland the classic land of Presbyterianism. Here, for 
generations, it is clear that Presbyterianism had a specific 
Divine right, as for generations it is clear that Congregational- 
ism had in New England. Those foolish Anglicans who try to 
make out the Scotch or New Englanders schismatics, because 
they preferred another form of national unity in religion to 
that of Elizabeth Tudor, deserve about as much attention as so 
many chattering parrots. 

There does seem to issue from all this one principle of Divine 
right, namely : that form of the Church, in any place and time, 
has eminently the approval of Christ, which, most eminently 
expressing the natural genius of the people, most effectively 
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advances it in Christian excellence and activity. This is a Jus 
Divinum which is not lightly to be tampered with. And any 
other Jus Divinum is a very equivocal and shadowy thing. 

We must distinguish here between two things which are 
often confused, but which are deeply distinct, namely, Sacer- 
dotal theories and High Church theories. Sacerdotalists may 
hold very flexible notions of polity, and intense High Church- 
men may be wholly free of sacerdotalism, as non-episcopalian 
High Churchmen, of course, always are. The only vital doc- 
trine of apostolic succession rests upon the assumption, that the 
uninterrupted episcopal line is the channel of supernatural 
graces, which are spilled by a break, exactly like waters by a 
break in an aqueduct. If bishops are simply appointed to 
govern, then the question whether their ordinations are con- 
tinuous or not is of no essential importance. Methodist bishops 
govern even more effectively than Anglican. And, on the 
other hand, among the Roman Catholics, episcopal authority 
often exists without episcopal order, and episcopal order with- 
out episcopal authority. In this Article, of course, I am treat- 
ing only of polity, and in no way of sacerdotalism. Dr. Sam- 
uel Miller’s theory, that there can be no valid ministry without 
an unbroken series of presbyteral ordinations, entirely divorced 
as I take it to be from the theory of sacramental graces flow- 
ing through these lines, is to be regarded as merely one of 
those absurdities of formalism to which certain minds gravitate 
by an invincible necessity. 

Some gentleman writes in a Congregational journal, not long 
since, to the following effect, and almost in these very words: 
“We are pushing our apostolic polity in the Northwest, just 
as Paul and his companions pushed it in Asia Minor and 
Greece eighteen hundred years ago.” 

These words give much matter for meditation. What would 
St. Paul have said, if he had been told that he was propagating 
a Polity? I conceive that the term, and the thing, would have 
been wholly unintelligible to him. He did, indeed, possess a 
politeia, which for its great usefulness and dignity he highly 
valued, namely, his Roman citizenship. And he avows him- 
self to own a politewma, but declares it to be seated in heaven, 
whither, it is to be hoped, the shadows of church contentions 
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below will not pursue us. But in what other sense did he know 
anything about a polity? That man who was so swallowed 
up in preaching the one subject of the atoning death and 
regenerating grace of Christ that he allows himself to speak in 
seeming disparagement even of Baptism, would assuredly have 
been still more disdainfully impatient of any attempt to call off 
his mind to such an unintelligible nonentity as Polity would 
have been to him. He gathered churches, of course, for the 
very nature of the regenerate life drew believers together. 
That those brethren in each place who were recognized as espe- 
cially qualified to lead, should have been solemnly commended 
to the grace of God for higher endowment, is equally implied 
in the nature of the gospel. That in process of time these 
distinct congregations should have each concentrated its activity 
in a central pastorate, seems equally natural and beneficial. 
But that any or all these things, which so evidently rest on a 
spontaneous activity of the Christian life, or on a spontaneous 
appropriation of usual forms of life at large, were, in the mind 
of Paul, or of any apostle, bodied forth in the conception of a 
Polity, as a distinct reality, and specific interest, to be pushed 
as Congregationalism is now pushed by ardent partisans in the 
Northwest, appears to many of us an absolute perversion of 
idea. It resembles, though with mitigation, the early efforts of 
the Judaizers to impugn the regularity, or even the validity, of 
St. Paul’s apostolate, which differed so widely in its form from 
the antecedent embodiments of the apostolic character. 

Which are nearer each other, Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians, or Congregationalists and Jews? Oongregationalists 
and Presbyterians, of course. But. Jews, though by a road 
entirely their own, have become in later ages even stancher Con- 
gregationalists than the Baptists themselves. They may claim 
“the apostolic polity ” in its purity. But we shall be told that 
the apostolic polity is a very trifling thing, where the apostolic 
faith is wanting. Doubtless it is a very trifling thing, besides 
not being, in any proper sense, an apostolic thing. But if it is 
so trifling a thing, relatively, to the substance of Christian faith, 
why should its propagation be made a matter of desire, or 
effort, or longing? “God forbid that I should glory,” says St. 
Paul, “save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” It is to 
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be feared that Paul will be, after all, convicted of not having 
been so energetic in pushing “our apostolic polity” as he is 
declared to have been. Had he been as zealous as some of our 
modern propagandists, he might, indeed, have still denied that 
we are saved by Christ and Circumcision, but would have 
shown a weak side towards the opinion that we are saved by 
Christ and Congregationalism. 

Has this consequence been evolved by modern propagandists ? 
It appears to have been by some. This extreme seems most 
pronounced among Scottish Congregationalists, in accordance 
with what I have heard wittily described as a peculiarity of the 
Scottish mind, namely, that it finds it difficult to distinguish 
a great principle from a small. Davie Deans, with his 
unwearied testifyings against right-hand backslidings and _left- 
hand defections, of every size and shape, is a true type of his 
nation, as it has developed itself under the order introduced 
at the Reformation. A certain Celtic rigor of logic and vehe- 
mence of temper, infused into the Scandinavian strength of 
Scotland, have doubtless assisted. John Knox, turned Congre- 
gationalist, would unquestionably be a very uncompromising 
one. And I have seen a whole series of Congregationalist 
tracts, issued from Hamilton, Canada, and thoroughly instinct 
with the Scottish genius, the whole tenor of which seems to be 
only this, that any one who fails to join a Congregational 
church is outside of the convenant of salvation. 

But does American Congreyationalism ever go so far? 
Hardly. American good nature and brotherliness are against 
it. And hitherto the spirit of Christian brotherhood, I do not 
hesitate to say, has been more redundant and controlling within 
the American Congregational churches than within any other 
denomination of general note in the whole land. The temper 
of Congregationalism in our country during the first half of 
the century was that of a noble carelessness of Catholicity. 
This was a true development from its earlier history, and any 
apostasy from it will contradict the whole meaning of that 
history. Yet I have seen some expressions within a few years 
in Congregational publications of high authority, which, if 
they mean anything, mean that only Congregationalists are in 
the kingdom of heaven. What else, for instance, does it mean 
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when, on looking into an announcement like this: “Ten 
Denominations United in Christ,” we find it to mean: “ Nine 
Denominations Swallowed by Congregationalism”? Plainly, 
Congregationalism is here identified with Christ. Then it 
results, that whoever is outside of Congregationalism, is outside 
of Christ. And how is it when some one, considering the 
question, whether Germans can be Congregationalized, asks 
whether Germans cannot be converted, and, as no one will 
deny this, triumphantly assumes that the affirmative of the for- 
mer question is proved? But it is not proved unless conver- 
sion necessarily implies Congregationalism. 

Doubtless such writers, if pressed with their own words, 
would insist on being taken as they mean, and not as they say. 
And what they mean is, to exalt their own church-system by 
an extravagance of eulogy mounted on rolling phrases which 
cannot be brought to a stand until they have reached a point of 
significance beyond that at which the intention of the writers 
made pause. But people must give up using this style of 
speech, if they do not want to be made responsible for what it 
implies. And when it is said in a public meeting of Associa- 
tion, as I have heard it said beyond the Mississippi, that such 
and such a former Congregationalist has become an “ apostate,” 
meaning that he has joined a Presbyterian church, I do not 
say that such a style of speaking will ultimately bring Congre- 
gationalists to deny that Presbyterians are in a state of salva- 
tion, but it leads that way. To be sure, perhaps, a more likely 
result is, to discharge “apostate” of all its meaning. Then 
we might conceive a church-letter drawn up in this style: 
“Reverend and Beloved: whereas Brother John Jones is dis- 
posed to become an Apostate, this is to commend him to your 
Christian care and fellowship.” And we may expect to hear 
some pupil of a Congregational school outdoing Gibbon in the 
rehabilitation of Julian by explaining that he was called Apos- 
tate because he had joined a Presbyterian church. 

No: these people will not be brought to believe that Pres- 
byterians and Methodists are not Christians. They will simply 
be brought to feel and act towards them as if they were not. 

But, it may be asked, have not Congregationalists a right to 
follow general Christian ends according to their own ancestral 
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methods, and in special connection with the New England 
churches? Unquestionably. People work with least friction 
in the lines of old habit. But in this case their particular 
polity is an accident. The extension of the Christian salvation 
is the reality. And if multitudes are famishing for thirst, we 
never think of the shape, or color, or material of the vessel 
which we chance to have snatched up to fill with water for 
their relief. If others are already ministering to them out of 
other vessels, cheap or costly, large or small, we do not push 
these aside and insist on commending to the sufferers the pat- 
tern or preciousness of the cups that we hold. We simply 
turn to others whose wants have not yet been supplied. In 
easy times we might let these very vessels figure in a competi- 
tive exposition of bric-d-brac; but not where issues of life and 
death are impending. It was vastly greater differences than 
those of church-administration which were involved when St. 
Paul was in Rome. The distinction between himself and the 
Judaizers was substantially that now existing between Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism. Yet Paul had learned to thank God 
if only Christ was preached, with however much intermixture 
of ritualistic rubbish and partisan opposition towards a freer 
gospel. If, in the serenity of apostolic old age, even this 
great difference had shrnnk so much in his mind in comparison 
with the unity of faith in the one Name, we cannot imagine 
mere forms of the church as dwelling in his mind at all, except 
so far as a concrete necessity might now and then require a 
concrete solution. 

It is curious, but the very people who extol Congregational- 
ism as “our apostolic polity,’ “the pattern shown in the 
mount” (a phrase which I have heard publicly used), any defee- 
tion from which may be appropriately branded with the dread- 
ful name of “apostasy,” and who, in a land over which the 
waves of superstition and atheism are rolling, are not ashamed 
to solicit the painfully afforded penny of the poor with the 
avowed end of preaching Congregationalism, codrdinately with 
Christ, are nevertheless greatly disturbed by violations of 
comity, on the part especially of Presbyterians and Methodists. 
And doubtless these two denominations have the advantage of 
them in their compacter organization. When the iron and the 
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earthen pot swim together, it is unlucky for the earthen one. 
But what right has High Church Congregationalism to talk 
about Comity? It is hard to see how it is entitled either to 
require it or to offer it. It is true, dissidiwm jejuni non 
impedit consonatiam fider. But according to this scheme, 
Congregationalism is precisely what so many Anglicans main- 
tain the Episcopate to be, an original and essential constituent 
of the deposit of faith. Then of course Methodists and Pres- 
byterians are propagating a specifically inferior and defective 
form of Christianity. True, even towards these forbearance 
and courtesy may be shown. If we meet a man in the harvest- 
field who has lost an arm, and perhaps a leg, we certainly 
acknowledge his claim on our compassion. But if, in a press 
of work, we can find a man with all his limbs to put in his 
place, we should claim our right. And if, in the urgency of 
the spiritual harvest at the West, Congregationalists alone 
preach a perfect and rounded gospel, then, though they may 
still owe courtesy to non-congregational Christians, they have 
no right to offer them Comity. Only if, as Paul implies in 
writing to the Philippians, Christ is so incomparably superior 
to all the apprehensions or misapprehensions of his people con- 
cerning Him, that these sink out of sight where He is 
concerned, only then can there be any talk of Comity. But 
this of course cuts up by the root all High Church pretensions 
of every denomination. This apostolically ratified principle, it 
is true, would carry us much farther than to the condemnation 
of the triangular competition between Congregationalists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians at the West. But it would 
certainly condemn this. 

I do not mean to say that it is absolutely wrong to propagate 
Congregationalism, or Presbyterianism, or Episcopacy. If we 
can suppose the master of a hundred millions to be a Christian 
(and, as our Saviour says, the things that are impossible with 
men are possible with God) and such a one is disposed to culti- 
vate Congregationalism, as another rich man cultivates majolica, 
or postage stamps, of course there can be no objection to his 
indulging in this harmless bit of luxury, first discharging his 
conscience as to all the claims of essential Christianity upon 
him, and taking every precaution not to allow his special fancy 
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to be pursued in any locality where Mammon or Atheism is at 
desperate issue with Christ. He might plant a tract, like the 
Happy Valley of Rasselas, into which he could easily entice a 
considerable number of people who were deeply devoted to 
Congregationalism and moderately so to Christianity, and per- 
haps by this harmless dispenditure of surplus wealth might 
even relieve the working church of burdensome and unassimi- 
lable material. Indeed, a zodlogical preserve of various spe- 
cies of sectarianism might not be any less admissible than a 
Japanese village. But when a world is lying in wickedness, 
and when all the inequalities of pagan self-seeking press upon 
Christendom, and still find apostles and defenders in the seats 
of Christian culture, it really does seem most pitiful business 
to set earnest men and women to such observance of phylac- 
teries as is implied in the endeavor to propagate that mere 
shell known as a form of church government. So far as it is 
not a shell, but grows out of some good thing deeper than itself, 
then all that is important in it is secured if we maintain the 
right of that deeper thing to manifest itself incidentally in 
this exterior way. 

I am aware that I have rather slid off from the consideration 
of High Church Congregationalism to that of the system as it 
principally appears at the West, in its form of simple Sectari- 
anism, a propagandism without the dignity of principle. In 
this respect it is no worse than other systems, but after an 
experience of five or six years I am wholly unable to pronounce 
it essentially better. I do not mean, of course, that most of the 
churches of the nearer or farther West owe their existence to 
any artificially incited instinct of proselytism. Most of them, 
of every form, are natural crystallizations of believers in Christ, 
associated according to familiar forms, or forms with which 
they have easily become familiar. But unhappily there is an 
unexpended residue of effort which goes distinctly and avow- 
edly to the building up, not of the kingdom of Christ, but the 
kingdom of Congregationalism, or of whatever else it may be. 
And this is then obliged to excuse itself before the Christian 
conscience by putting forth claims which, if they are not hol- 
low, really mean that everything outside of itself is an essenti- 
ally mutilated and defective gospel. 
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Sectarianism is the mother, rather than the daughter of 
High Churchmanship. For instance, the question of polity was 
hardly raised, hardly had a meaning in Catholicism, until the 
Reformation. Thus, whether the bishop and presbyter are two 
orders or one, whether episcopal superiority, or even the papacy, 
is of Divine or human right, whether the pope has a universal 
bishopric or only a supreme archbishopric, how far national 
churches have indefeasible national rights, whether the papacy 
and the Roman bishopric are or are not inseparable, were lei- 
surely debated, but rather as a theological luxury than as neces- 
sary to be decided. That which exists in conscious strength, is 
not apt to be too much troubled over the theory of its own 
existence. But vulgar proselytism does need some show of 
higher dignity wherewith to cover its nakedness. 

Congregationalism, however, has one peculiar glory: it may 
spread far and wide, but it cannot be effectively propagated 
without ceasing to be itself. The Greek cities, in their mu- 
nicipal distinctness, extended themselves, of their own uncon- 
scious force, from Sinope to Marseilles. But had the Greeks 
abstracted this municipal autonomy as a substantive principle, 
the propagation of which was to be the salvation of the world, 
and compacted themselves into a unity, represented by triennial 
councils, assisted by usurping Amphictyonies, soon claiming 
authority to decide as to the legitimacy of municipal magistra- 
cies, and to supervise pretty much all that was done in the 
world of Hellas, then this new federal commonwealth might 
have been a very excellent thing, and might have received 
many admirable features of the elder order into itself. But it 
would certainly have been something else than that elder order. 
Once make Congregationalism a denomination, and if you have 
not killed it, you have hopelessly scotched it. Nothing is fun- 
nier than to see the Presbyterian spirit of the founders of 
Massachusetts Bay resuming its rights, and yet testing the 
phrases of genuine and original Congregationalism to see how 
far they can be stretched without snapping. The present 
writer, however, freely avowing a defect of metaphysical power, 
would rather turn to the more palpable and easily resolvable 
problem of how many souls can dance on the point of a cam- 
bric needle. 
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But are these unfruitful questions, and tenth-rate aims, to be 
extended to the heathen world? It seems they are. Hitherto 
Congregationalists have been content to say that Japan needs 
the gospel of Christ. This must be carried to it. Everything 
else the quick apprehensions and eager energies of its people 
can easily secure. And really, if there are newly converted 
people anywhere in the world who can be trusted to care for 
Christian interests in forms of their own activity, borrowing 
just so much or so little from foreign usage as they are inclined, 
it is the Japanese. One would think that when an Hellenic 
form of church administration, accepted by the apostles but 
nowhere enjoined, re-emerges after near two thousand years, 
under the partisan exegesis of a time of stress, in England, to 
be profoundly modified there, is then transported to New Eng- 
land, to undergo all the sharp local differentiations of her 
necessities, and then emigrates to the interior, to become no 
one. yet knows exactly what, it would have by this time pretty 
well worn off the gloss of imagined sacredness. It might 
surely then be left in peace, when conveyed to Japan, to find 
its affinities, and to resolve itself into any new composite which 
might in the judgment of these new brethren best serve the 
great end to which all these merely instrumental ends are but 
as the small dust of the balance. And these brethren do actu- 
ally meet together, of their own motion, with other brethren, 
of identical doctrine, worship, and principles of Christian liv- 
ing, and of closely related methods, and prepare to unite their 
forces under a scheme which does honor to all that is peculiar 
to each company. Unity is the great need, and unity is 
attained under a plan which allows the Congregationalist to be 
still a Congregationalist, and the Presbyterian still a Presby- 
terian. It may be that the scale would ultimately turn some- 
what more heavily tothe Presbyterian side. What if it should ? 
Is there reason to believe that the angels would shed one tear 
over snch a thing? Are we to suppose that the large-hearted 
Congregational Christians of America would lose their interest 
in the evangelization of Japan if it were uncertain whether the 
souls brought in might not possibly hear the name of John 
Knox five times where they heard that of John Robinson 
three? In either event they would be brought up in vital 
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godliness, sound doctrine, evangelical freedom, and manly care 
of their own affairs. And American Christians must needs 
throw an apple of discord into the feast of their happy union ! 
Yet why should we wonder? Is it not an apostle who says, 
even of his own fellow-laborers: “ For all seek their own, not 
the things which are Jesus Christ’s ” ¢ 

I know it is said that Mr. Neesima disapproves of this new 
arrangement. It is easy tosayso. It is not to be supposed 
that its details are beyond criticism. And it is sagacious to 
endeavor to cover the unhandsomeness of sectarian interference 
under the name of this admirable man, whose natural modesty, 
and reluctance to fall out with old friends, will probably keep 
him from contradicting this assertion, particularly in his pre- 
carious condition of health. But the outery was anterior to 
this assumption of Mr. Neesima’s dissent. It would be unchar- 
itable to say that the opponents of this happy scheme of union 
are copying Beza, and feel that it is hardly worth while for 
Japan to become Christian unless she can be Congregational 
too. But the comparison will suggest itself, though it needs to 
be greatly tempered in the application. Those, however, were 
the golden days of American Congregationalism, when she 
eared little whether or not she was dissolved in outward form, 
if only she could be found to rise again in that sweet and strong 
spirit of Christ which the fathers brought hither. 

In the Episcopal Church, a large majority of the clergy 
hold strongly to the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession, as 
something the defect of which destroys the regularity, or even 
the validity, of a church-order. But no clergyman can be 
brought to account for rejecting this theory, which we know to 
have been rejected by many great Anglican divines in almost 
every generation since the consecration of Parker. High 
Church and Low Church fight vigorously, but in Convocation 
and Convention each knows his own standing to be perfectly 
safe. And even the mischance of an indecent rebuff from an 
overbearing bishop disturbs the whole country. This is the 
way the Apostolic Succession behaves. Does the Apostolic 
Polity do as well? Until lately we should unhesitatingly have 
said, Yes. But an extraordinary occurrence, some years back, 
in a Boston Association, makes me hesitate. My voucher is 
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the Rev. Frederic Palmer, rector of Christ Church, Andover, 
who was then a member of the Association, and who author- 
izes me to use his name. A member of the body, who had 
left better prospects elsewhere for very much worse in Congre- 
gationalism, on account of his preference for it, had to read a 
paper on the choice of the seven. He incidentally remarked, 
that the apostles were guided by wisdom for their present need, 
but that he did not suppose that they meant to establish a 
norm for the church of all ages—an opinion, 1 may remark, 
respecting the Diaconate, which is freely allowed in both the 
Episcopal and the Roman Catholic Churches. As soon as he had 
ended, a leading clergyman of the Association rose, and re- 
marked, that the brother must certainly see the impropriety of 
his remaining any longer in a Congregational body. He hoped 
he would not, being only one, compel his brethren to resign 
their membership, and thus break up the Association. A sec- 
ond leading clergyman supported the first, and thus it went 
round, a small fraction only, Mr. Palmer says, venturing on a 
feeble defence. Note, the essayist had not said a word impugn- 
ing the most exclusive theory of High Church Congregation- 
alism. He had merely propounded a variant opinion respect- 
ing a subordinate point. He sat astounded under the avalanche 
of denunciation, but at length recovering himself ventured 
mildly to suggest that perhaps none of his brethren had given 
quite so convincing a proof of attachment to Congregationalism 
as he. This recalled them to a certain sense of their behavior, 
and the matter dropped. But imagine the stiffest Churchman 
from Lambeth to Sacramento proposing the virtual excommu- 
nication of another Episcopalian for maintaining that the Epis- 
copate itself, not to say the Diaconate, is simply of human 
right! No wonder that of four successive scribes of that 
Association three have seceded into the Episcopal Church. 
They reasoned, or might certainly very well have reasoned, 
that if they must live in an atmosphere of High Church opin- 
ion, they would do well to go where Low Churchmen had 
ascertained rights. 

But this explosion of furious folly, though happening in a 
Boston Association, may have been a mere unexplainable por- 
tent, from which nothing can be inferred. Yet after Dr. 
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Newman Smyth’s installation in New Haven, a Congregational 
paper of the farthest West—quoted disapprovingly in the /nde- 
pendent—passing lightly over his theology, insists that it is 
unworthy of Congregationalism to place over one of its great 
churches a man who avows that he asks nothing of a particular 
chureh-polity, except that it shall work easily. Then any one 
who comes from another denomination ought to be required to 
make a solemn Act of Renunciation, and if his coming is also 
a return, the Act of Renunciation ought to be made likewise 
an Act of Repentance. Are the East and the West, as two 
great arms, to close and smother every man who accepts 
Congregationalism as a legitimate fact, but refuses to profess it 
as an Article of Faith? Then they ought to have begun with 
Hartford, for in a letter to me the late beloved Professor Karr 
avows himself “a Low Churchman of the most abandoned 
description.” Indeed, Hartford and Yale, Andover and Ober- 
lin, and Bangor, may be expected to stand together here. 

When was this poisonous seed of High Church intolerance 
planted in Congregationalism, this seed whose growth has since 
done so much to kill within it its original and proper charac- 
ter? Apparently somewhat before 1852. Not far from that 
date, and so far as I know for the first time, a violent attack 
was made upon those sons of New England who had left their 
ancestral polity for the wealthy benefices of Middle State 
Presbyterianism. This attack was seen to be pointed mainly 
at Dr. Henry B. Smith, and was accepted and resented by him 
as it deserved. The evil impulses then set in motion have since 
propagated themselves to the very shores of the Pacific, and, as 
Wwe see, are now swelling to send themselves in a mischievous 
tide over the islands of Asia. But this spirit of arrogant assump- 
tion and greedy proselytism is so foreign to the genuine tone and 
noblest traditions of American Congregationalism, that it is not 
to be believed but that, however destructive it may be for a 
while, it will finally be subdued and cast out into some more 
congruous and congenial home. 


CHARLES C, STARBUCK. 
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Articte III.—CONWAY’S “EDMUND RANDOLPH.” 


Omitted Chapters of History; Disclosed in the Life and 
Papers of Edmund Randolph; Governor of Virginia; 
First Attorney-General United States; Secretary of State. 
By Monovre Dantex Conway, author of “ Pine and Palm,” 
“The Wandering Jew,” etc. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, The Knickerbocker Press, 1888. 


Tuts handsome volume presents the life, character, and career 
of one who, if tried by the highest standards, makes good his 
title to rank among the very ablest and permanently influential 
statesmen of our country, one whose efforts were directed to 
the highest tasks, whose career was varied and prolonged, whose 
fields of effort and duty were lofty and conspicuous, and whose 
fortune and glory it was to have laid a strong, wise, and com- 
pelling hand on the helm of our American ship of state in the 
first decade of her career. It is too, the portrait of a noble, 
engaging, and withal pathetic, personal figure and character. 

The story which so well deserved to be told, is well told by 
Mr. Conway,—not without an evident ardent purpose to set 
right his subject against misjudgments and wrongs which he 
believes him to have suffered,—“slings and arrows of outrage- 
ous fortune”—but in frank and entire reliance on the authentic 
materials which he has found and gathered, and certainly for 
the most part with moderation of judgment and fairness of 
treatment towards all with whom his work and narrative deal. 

The stage of national development which we have now 
reached, and the needs and dangers of our times, make the 
work of rescuing from forgetfulness the personal as well as the 
public lineaments of our early statesmen and leaders, specially 
valuable and patriotic. Hurried and absorbing as is our cur- 
rent life, intelligent citizens have, and ever will have, an open 
eye and ear for the portraits and achievements of the individ- 
ual men who illustrated the early days of our Republic. Among 
such men, few better deserve study, for charm of personal 
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interest or value of public service, than the man whose fame 
Mr. Conway has here sought to rescue from the “convention- 
alized disfigurement” in which it has been left to posterity. 
To follow Mr. Conway in this effort turns attention to a period, 
—to scenes and actors,—of the highest patriotic interest to 
Americans. 

To Edmund Randolph might be applied the language in 
which Mr. Burke painted his son,—“He was made a public 
creature, and had no enjoyment whatever but in the perform- 
ance of some duty.” His descent was from three generations 
of the best blood of Virginia,—a race of high-minded, cultiva- 
ted, public-spirited gentlemen, worthy to share in laying the 
foundations of States. His paternal grandfather was Sir John 
Randolph of the second generation of American Randolphs, 
“perhaps,” says Mr. Conway, “the only native of this country 
ever knighted.” His father was the close friend of Jefferson, 
and like him a skeptic in religion, of literary tastes, and an 
eminent lawyer. 

The youth of Edmund Randolph was cast in days and scenes 
of almost unexampled charm and interest in our history. Born 
in 1753, he was graduated at William and Mary College at 
Williamsburg in 1771. His father, the king’s attorney for 
Virginia, though doubtless sympathizing with the cause of the 
colonies, seems to have been unable to break his allegiance to 
the king, and in 1775, seeing a revolution at hand, he sailed 
for England with his family, where he remained until his death 
in 1784, leaving, as his only bequest to his son, the shadow of 
his apparent Toryism. Edmund, who had remained in Vir- 
ginia, ardently supported the American cause, and in August, 
1775, joined the military family of Washington at Cambridge 
as aide-de-camp. Early in 1776, at the age of twenty-three, he 
was chosen a delegate for Williamsburg to the Virginia Con- 
vention which met May 6 of that year, and of which Randolph 
was the youngest member. Here his public career may be said 
to have begun, and from this time until his retirement from 
the Cabinet of Washington, in August, 1795,—a period but 
little short of twenty years,—he bore a leading part in the great 
course of civil events which carried the country to independ- 
ence and led on to the foundation of the nation by the Consti- 
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tution of 1789 and to the successful establishment of the goy- 
ernment under it by the administration of Washington. 

In the Virginia Convention of 1776, which numbered among 
its members Patrick Henry, George Mason, James Madison, 
Henry Lee, and the long roll of their compeers,—the flower of 
the intellect and character of the State, an array of talent prob- 
ably never surpassed, if equalled, in any local public body in 
America,—young Randolph bounded to influence and favor; 
and became by the election of the first Legislature of the State 
in 1776, Attorney-General. His appearance at this time is thus 
described by a contemporary : 

‘*His noble stature, his handsome face, his unfailing address, insen- 
sibly arrest the attention. .... He spoke with a readiness, with a full- 
ness of illustration, and with an elegance of manner and expression, 
that excited universal admiration.” p. 38. 

In the spring of 1779 he was sent to Congress at Philadel- 
phia, and retiring from this service in October of the same 
year, he was again returned in 1780; but early in 1782 he re- 
paired to Richmond to aid in inducing the State to give its 
consent to the impost required by Congress, and to seecure 
their compensation to the Virginia congressmen. In connec- 
tion with this service, Mr. Conway notes the interesting histori- 
cal fact that in order to conciliate the Southern States which 
objected that their quotas of taxation as fixed by Congress 
were based on the enumeration of slaves, Madison induced 
Congress, in 1783, to adopt the rule of representing negroes, 
which became the rule in the Constitution of 1789. (p. 47.) 

In November, 1786, Randolph was elected Governor. Dur- 
ing the small intervals of his public employments, from his 
return from Washington’s camp in 1775 to his election as Gov- 
ernor, he had assiduously pursued his profession and had 
reached the foremost rank at a bar then the foremost of the 
country, at the same time keeping in touch on all public inter- 
ests with Washington, Jefferson, Henry, and Madison, and 
especially charging himself with the care of the legal, and to a 
large extent, the general, business affairs of Washington in Vir- 
ginia. Among these services, the case of [ite et al. v. Fairfaa, 
which involved Washington’s estates, was carried by Randolph 
against Lord Fairfax. (p. 60.) 
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In 1785, he began that series of services which resulted in 
the convention of 1787 and the Constitution of 1789, and which 
gives Randolph his well-supported claim to the lofty honor of 
chief author of our Constitution. A conference at Alexandria 
and Mt. Vernon in May, 1785, on the condition of the Confed- 
eration,—of which next to nothing is now known,—was the 
first step. In January, 1786, he was at the head of the Vir- 
ginia delegation at Annapolis to take into consideration the 
commercial interests of the United States. 

But greater than all other services, in these first steps, was 
his share in overcoming the reluctance of Washington to attend 
the Philadelphia Convention of 1787. The correspondence on 
this subject which Mr. Conway’s volume contains leaves no 
room for doubt of Randolph’s agency in influencing the retired 
soldier to reénter public life. To his urgent judgment, acting 
against the advice and influence of Madison, who suggested 
placing Dr. Franklin in the chair of the convention, we owe 
the first of the two greatest factors in securing the National 
Constitution and a permanent government under it,—the une- 
qualled public influence, practical wisdom, and perfect patriot- 
ism of Washington, and the intellectual and judicial greatness 
of Marshall. No patriotic American should be ignorant of the 
evidence here given which establishes this fact. (pp. 63-68.) 

Well does Mr. Conway say: “The student of our constitu- 
tional history, looking back through the vista of a century, sees 
in the chain of causes that led to our Union two links especially 
salient; one was the Annapolis Convention, which convinced 
men representing divergent views and interests that they should 
unite for mutual aid; the other was the consent of Washington 
to attend the Philadelphia Convention, securing for its work 
the sanction of his powerful name. Both of these were pri- 
marily due to Randolph.” (p. 62.) 

There is hardly a more fascinating intellectual work than the 
examination of the process of growth of great results in the 
realm of nature or reason; but the study of so consummate a 
result as our Constitution—a result which excites more and 
more as the years of its life roll into the centuries, the admira- 
tion of foreign thinkers and nations and the confidence and 
gratitude of Americans,—furnishes a higher than mere intel- 
lectual interest; to us, it is a grateful and patriotic duty. 
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Randolph was less than thirty-four years of age when the 
Federal Convention convened at Philadelphia, May 14, 1787. 
A majority of the States—seven—were not represented until 
May 25. On the 29th, “the main business of the convention,” 
in Mr. Madison’s words, “was opened” by Mr. Randolph in a 
speech which even in the condensation of Madison’s report, 
shows the quality and power of his mind and his complete grasp 
of the situation. 


‘*He observed, that, in revising the federal system we ought to 
inquire, first, into the properties which such a government ought to 
possess ; secondly, the defects of the Confederation ; thirdly, the danger 
of our situation ; and fourthly, the remedy.” 


He then launched upon the convention these weighty and 
pregnant thoughts: 


‘The character of such a government ought to secure, first, against 
foreign invasion ; secondly, against dissensions between members of the 
Union, or seditions in particular States; thirdly, to procure to the 
several States various blessings of which an isolated situation was 
incapable ; fourthly, it should be able to defend itself against encroach- 
ment ; and fifthly, to be paramount to the State Constitutions.” 


Never since that same May 29, 1787, have the great ideas, 
the essential aims and circumscriptions, of our Constitution and 
government, as they exist at the end of a century, been more 
powerfully or accurately expressed and drawn than in these 
remarkable sentences. 

After touching in their order upon the other topics sug- 
gested, “he then proceeded,” in the report of Mr. Madison, 
“to the remedy; the basis of which, he said, must be the 
republican principle. He proposed, as comformable to his 
ideas the following resolutions, which he explained one by 
one,”—a series of fifteen resolutions which were at once 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House and were from 
May 30th to June 13th, the sole subject of discussion and con- 
sideration in the convention. On the latter day, the committee 
rose and reported to the House the result of the considera- 
tion of Randolph’s propositions in the form of nineteen 
resolutions. 

This was the first stage of the formation of the Constitution. 





Po. 
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A close comparison of Randolph’s fifteen resolutions with 
the nineteen wrought out by the discussions of the first two 
weeks of the convention, shows but few important changes. 

Randolph, sharing the view of most of his associates, and of 
the people, had proposed that the work of the convention 
should consist in “correcting and enlarging the Articles of 
Confederation ;’ the resolutions of the committee declared 
that “a national Government ought to be established, consist- 
ing of a supreme Legislature, Executive, and Judiciary.” 

Randolph had proposed that the rights of suffrage in the 
national legislature should be proportioned to the quotas of 
contribution of the respective States, or to the number of free 
inhabitants, “as the one or the other rule might seem best in 
different cases ;” the resolutions of the’ committee proposed 
that the rights of suffrage in the first branch should be propor- 
tioned to the whole number of white and free citizens and 
inhabitants, and three-fifths of all other persons, except Indians 
not taxed. 

Randolph had proposed that the second branch of the 
national legislature should be elected by the first branch out of 
persons to be nominated by the State legislatures; the resolu- 
tions of the committee proposed that the second branch should 
be chosen by the legislatures of the States. 

Randolph had proposed that “a national Executive be 


' instituted to be chosen by the national legislature,” without 


specifying its number; the resolutions of the committee pro- 
posed that the Executive should consist of one person to be 
chosen by the national legislature. 

Randolph had proposed that “the executive and a conve- 
nient number of the national judiciary,” constituting a council 
of revision, should have a qualified negative on all acts of 
national legislation, but giving an absolute negative to the 
national legislature on all acts of the several States; the resolu- 
tions of the committee proposed that the executive should have 
a qualified negative only, but that the national legislature 
should have an absolute negative on all laws of the States 
“contravening, in the opinion of the national legislature, the 
Articles of Union, or any treaties subsisting under the author- 
ity of the Union.” 
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Randolph had proposed that the national judiciary should 
“consist of one or more supreme tribunals and of inferior tri- 
bunals to be chosen by the national legislature ;’ the resolu- 
tions of the committee proposed that the national judiciary 
should consist of one supreme tribunal to be appointed by the 
national legislature, with power in the national legislature, to 
appoint inferior tribunals. 

Randolph’s sixth resolution had proposed that the national 
legislature should be empowered “ to call forth the force of the 
Union against any member of the Union failing to fulfil its 
duty under the Articles thereof ;” this provision did not appear 
in the committee’s resolutions. 

On the motion in the committee for a single executive, Ran- 
dolph opposed it with great earnestness on a variety of grounds 
reported by Mr. Madison, the most important being, appar- 
ently, that “the temper of the people was adverse to the very 
semblance of monarchy.” He favored an executive of three 
members.* 

On June 15th, the report of the committee, having been 
postponed from the 13th, “to give an opportunity for other 
plans to be proposed,” Mr. Patterson of New Jersey, repre- 
senting chiefly the opposition of the smaller States to the pro- 
portional representation of the States in the national legislature, 
but also the idea of limiting the work of the convention to 
changes in the existing frame of government, laid before the 
convention a “plan” of amendments to the Articles of Con- 
federation, consisting of nine resolutions,—“ a plan concerted,” 
says Mr. Madison,t “among the deputation, or members there- 
of, from Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
perhaps Mr. Martin, from Maryland.” 

Here arose the most brilliant and instructive debate of the 
convention, participated in by Randolph, Madison, Sherman, 
Wilson, Patterson, and signalized by Hamilton’s famous first 
speech in the convention. The questions of a nation or a con- 
federacy, and of the safety and autonomy of the individual 
States, and especially of the smaller, were the high topics in 
this great forensic tournament. Whoever is not familiar with 
these debates, on the 16th, 18th, and 19th of June, has yet to 


* Madison Papers, II., 781. +2 Madison Papers, II., 862, note. 
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learn the real intellectual power, forensic and historical learn- 
ing, and profound political sagacity which went to the laying 
of the foundation of our constitutional fabric and life. Except- — 
ing the Federalist, and in some respects not excepting even the 
Federalist, these debates are our most precious constitutional 
memorials. 

On the 19th of June, the motion to postpone generally the 
first of Mr. Patterson’s resolutions was carried by a vote of 
seven States to three, Maryland being divided, and the conven- 
tion resumed the consideration of the committee’s report. The 
discussion was continued until June 21st, when Mr. Gerry 
moved that “the proceedings of the convention for the estab- 
lishment of a national government (except the part relating to 
the executive) be referred to a committee to prepare and 
report a constitution conformable thereto.” A committee of 
five was appointed, called the Committee of Detail, and the 
discussion of the mode of selecting the executive was resumed 
and continued until June 26th, when the entire work of the 
convention, consisting of twenty-three resolutions, together 
with the propositions of Mr. C. Pinckney, offered on May 
29th, and of Mr. Patterson, offered on June 15th, was referred 
to the Committee of Detail. 

This was the second stage of the formation of the Constitu- 
tion—each stage having occupied two weeks. 


Comparing the twenty-three resolutions of June 26th, with 
Randolph’s original plan and the-committee’s resolutions of 
June 13th, it is found that the only radical change consists in 
giving each State an equal vote in the second branch and mak- 
ing this branch consist of two members from each State, who 
shall vote per capita. 

The supremacy of the Constitution and laws of the Union 
over State constitutions and laws was secured by the seventh 
and twentieth resolutions of June 26th, the former of which 
provided that the legislative acts of the national legislature 
made in pursuance of the Articles of the Union, and all treaties 
made and ratified under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the respective States, and that the 
judiciaries of the several States shall be bound thereby in their 
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decisions, “anything in the respective laws of the individual 
States to the contrary notwithstanding ;” and the latter, that 
the State legislative, executive, and judicial officers should be 
bound by oath to support the Articles of the Union. The pro- 
visions thus expressed were not new, but only a new method of 
securing a result aimed at from the first by the advocates of a 
national government. 

The resolutions of June 26th also made a new expression of 
the grant of judicial power to the Union, extending it generally 
“to cases arising under laws passed by the general legislature,” 
as well as to “such other questions as involve the national 
peace and harmony.” This, however, is but a modification and 
extension of the conception embodied in Randolph’s ninth reso- 
lution, as well as in the thirteenth resolution of June 13th. 

With the exceptions, therefore, of the limitation of the 
executive to one person, and of the equal representation of the 
states in the second branch of the national legislature—the 
latter a concession wrung from the convention by the smaller 
states under the express alternative of the defeat of the object 
of the convention—and of the mode of choosing the executive 
—the method adopted being an entire variance from the plan 
of Randolph and from the committee’s resolutions of June 13th 
—we may say that the material of a constitution evolved by the 
four weeks’ discussions of the convention and committed to the 
Committee of Detail, contained only three important depart- 
ures from Randolph’s plan ; (1) the equal representation of the 
states in the second branch; (2) the single executive; and 
(3) the mode of choosing the executive; and of these, the first 
was the result of an unlooked-for conflict between the larger 
and smaller States, and the last, a modification of the plans 
equally of Randolph and of the committee. 

On August 6th, the committee of detail made its report, 
distributing the powers and functions covered by the final reso- 
lutions of the convention into articles and sections, in the gen- 
eral manner observed in Mr. Pinckney’s plan. Whoever dili- 
gently examines this draft or projet and compares it with the 
resolutions of June 26th and with Pinckney’s “plan,” will be 
struck with the influence of the latter not only in the form 
of our present Constitution but in many of its details,—de- 
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tails which are not only important but are deviations from 
and additions to the resolutions of June 26th. For example, 
the preamble reported by the committee of detail follows about 
equally the plan of Pinckney and the “sketch” of Hamil- 
ton, as it was communicated to Mr. Madison near the close of 
the convention ;* while in the details of the separate powers of 
each house of the national legislature, and of the powers of the 
legislature of the United States, and of the express limitations 
upon the States, the report follows to a striking degree the 
form and sequence of Pinckney’s plan. The office of the com- 
mittee of detail seems to have been, not merely +o put in due 
form, order and collocation, the propositions or principles for- 
mulated by the convention, but to evolve their applications, and 
the specific functions of the several agencies of government 
required to carry into effect the ideas fixed upon by the con- 
vention. As respects the practical adaptation of the constitu- 
tion to the purposes for which it was designed,—the evolution 
into practicability, of the propositions of the convention agreed 
upon June 26th,—the function and work of this committee was 
all-important, far more important than its titlk—committee of 
detail—naturally implies, or than is usually ascribed to this par- 
ticular committee. Its work, as reported, dealt with all the 
subjects and powers apparently supposed to be important to an 
actual working plan of government. Its work was not one of 
redaction only but of construction; not of mere phrasing and 
expression, but of origination and arrangement on certain gen- 
eral lines already adopted by the convention. 

This was the third stage of the formation of the Constitution. 


The convention at once, August 7th, took up the report of 
the committee of detail and its discussion was continued daily, 
with the exception of Sundays and three secular days, till Sat- 
urday, September 8th, when a committee was appointed by bal- 
lot, “to revise the style of, and arrange, the articles which had 
been agreed to by the House.” This committee reported Sep- 
tember 12th in the form of a complete constitution. 

This was the fourth stage of the formation of the Constitu- 
tion. 


* Madison papers, III, Appendix p. xvi. 
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Comparison of this report with that of the committee of de- 
tail, and study of the debates of the convention from August 
7th to September 12th—a period of seven weeks, of which 
twenty-nine days were occupied in the actual discussions—show 
that almost every feature which had been the subject of debate 
in the first three stages of the formation of the Constitution, 
was reviewed and reconsidered at this stage. Of the latter we ° 
may specify that the report of June 13th had provided. that 
“all bills for raising or appropriating money, and for fixing the 
salaries of officers of the government, shall originate in the 
House of Representatives,” a provision which was limited by 
the report of September 12th to “all bills for raising revenue.” 

The former report gave to Congress power “to establish such 
uniform qualifications of the members of each House as to 
property,” as to it might seem expedient. The latter report 
omitted this. 

The former report gave the sole power of impeachment to the 
House of Representatives, and the power to try impeachments 
to the Supreme Court; the latter report vested the latter power 
in the Senate alone. The latter report also added to the grant 
of power to Congress “to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts 
and excises,” which was contained in the former report—the 
very important words—“to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United States ”— 
words which all respectable authorities hold to be limitations 
on the taxing power of Congress. 

The power of Congress to pass “uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies,” was also added to the latter report. 

In the former draft Congress was authorized “to borrow 
money, and emit bills on the credit of the United States ”—but 
the power to emit bills of credit was omitted in the latter re- 
port. 

Perhaps the change of most practical importance, in the 
light of our experience, effected by the latter report, was the 
insertion of the clause declaring that “no State shall pass laws 
altering or impairing the obligations of contracts.” 

The latter report contained the fugitive slave clause, which 
was not found in the former report. It also contained the pro- 
vision giving power to Congress “to dispose of and make rules 
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and regulations respecting the territory, etc., of the United 
States,” which was not found in the former report. 

The report of September 12th provided that a vote of three- 
fourths of the two Houses of Congress should be necessary to 
pass any “order, resolution, or vote, to which the concurrence 
of both Houses may be necessary (except on a question of ad- 
journment).” Immediately upon the coming in of the report 
of the committee of revision, it was moved to strike out three- 
fourths and insert two-thirds, and the motion was carried. The 
question of juries in civil cases also arose, which led to the 
general question of the need of a bill of rights as a preface or 
part of the Constitution. The motion to appoint a committee 
to prepare a bill of rights was lost by a tie vote. A few other 
amendments were debated between September 12th and 17th, 
when the engrossed Constitution being read, it was signed by 
the President, and by thirty-nine delegates of the fifty-five 
who had sat in the convention, representing every State ex- 
cept Rhode Island. 

This was the last stage of the formation of the Constitution. 


Three only of the members who sat until the end refused to 
sign, and of these Edmund Randolph and George Mason were 
two, Elbridge Gerry being the third. 

Looking closely to the records and discussions of the conven- 
tion of 1787, it is seen, we think, that the germs of the Consti- 
tution lay in Randolph’s resolutions of May 29th, with the 
single qualification that Randolph’s plan looked only to modifi- 
cations and changes of the Articles of Confederation, and not to 
the framing of a new charter of government. The latter re- 
mark applies also to Mr. Patterson’s plan. On the other hand, 
the plan of Pinckney manifestly, by the language of its pream- 
ble, as well as by the title given to his plan by its author— 
“Plan of a Federal Constitution”—contemplated a new and 
complete instrument to supersede the Articles of Confederation. 


Such was the generation and descent—birth and growth—of 
the Constitution—fruit, in the large and in nearly all its items, 
as truly as the British constitution, of historic causes and slow- 
ly-gathered forces, blended and subdued to a mighty end, by 
men of unsurpassed sagacity. The mould of thought and idea 
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was preéminently Randolph’s; the mould of style and form 
was largely Pinckney’s. 

Here it is not superfluous to remark again, as has been re- 
marked by others*—that almost the only piece of pure inven- 
tion in the way of mechanism, contained in the Constitution— 
the mode of electing the President and Vice-President, as origi- 
nally provided and as fixed by the XIIth amendment in 1803 
—is almost the only part of the instrument which has failed to 
do its intended work ; the original design being to commit the 
election to the independent, free judgment of the selected body 
of electorst—the actual result being that the election is effected 
by the whole people and any exercise of judgment by the elee- 
tors would be treated as political usurpation, dishonorable, and 
a fraud on the people—a fact which impressively teaches that 
permanent good results in government are growths, and not off- 
hand contrivances; and that mere forms, as well under written 
as under unwritten constitutions, offer but little resistance to 
the definite will of a nation or people. 

One can hardly name a more interesting or valuable study 
and result on this topic at the present time than a simple mono- 
graph, of moderate size, which should trace and exhibit the 
origin in the convention of 1787 of the separate provisions of 
the Constitution, putting into visible contrast the stages of prog- 
ress of the work and pointing out the articulations which bind 
the whole back to the comprehensive propositions of Randolph 
of May 29th, 1787. 

The name of Edmund Randolph is missed from the roll of 
signers of the Constitution on that memorable 17th day of Sep- 
tember as, Macaulay says, Pitt was missed from “the great 
muster of various talents” which pressed the trial of Hastings. 
On repeated occasions, during the sittings of the convention, 
he had given expression to his poignant disapproval, as mat- 
ters of policy, of conclusions reached by the convention. He 

*Prof. Johnston in the Princeton New Review, Sept. 1887, and E. 
L. Godkin, in ‘‘ Hand-book of Home Rule,” p. 187. 

The latter says: ‘‘ The objections (of the opponents of the Constitu- 
tion in 1789) covered every feature in it but one; and that, the mode of 
electing the President, curiously enough, is the only one which can be 


said to have utterly failed.” 
+Story on the Constitution, § 1463. 
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was deeply opposed to a single executive, as we have noticed. 
His distrust of the wisdom of the result of the work of the 
convention, like his illustrious colleague’s, George Mason, seems 
to have deepened towards the close; and on September 10th, 
while the mode of ratifying the Constitution was under consid- 
eration, “he took,” in the words of Madison’s report, “ this op- 
portunity to state his objections to the system.” 

“They turned,” he continued, ‘‘ on the Senate’s being made the court 
of impeachment for trying the Executive—on the necessity of three- 
fourths instead of two-thirds of each House to overrule the negative of 
the President—on the smallness of the number of the Representative 
branch—on the want of limitation of a standing army—on the general 
clause concerning necessary and proper laws—on the want of some par- 
ticular restraint on navigation acts—on the power to lay duties on ex- 
ports—on the authority of the General Legislature to interpose on the 
application of the Executives of the States—on the want of more definite 
boundary between the general and State legislatures—and between the 
general and State judiciaries—on the qualified power of the President 
to pardon treasons—on the want of some limit to the power of the Leg- 
islature regulating their own compensations.” 


He declared he believed such a system must end in tyranny. 
While he would not impede the wishes of the convention, he 
must be left free, if he were a member of the convention of 
his State, to act according to his judgment. The only way, he 
declared, to remove his objections was to submit the plan to 
Congress, and then to the State legislatures and State conven- 
tions having power to adopt, reject, or amend, and finally to 
another general convention, with power to adopt or reject 
amendments coming from State conventions, and to finally 
establish the government. 

Again, on September 15th, referring to the dangerous pow- 
ers granted to Congress, he expressed his pain at differing from 
the Convention “on the close of the great and awful subject of 
their labors,” and reiterated his proposal for a new convention. 
“Should this proposition be disregarded, it would, he said, be 
impossible for him to put his name to the instrument. Whether 
he should oppose it afterwards, he would not then decide ; but 
he would not deprive himself of the freedom to do so in his 
own State, if that course should be prescribed by his final 
judgment. ” * 


* Madison papers, IIT, 1593. 
VOL. XIV. 20 
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On the 17th, Dr. Franklin having appealed to the members 
to sign, Randolph alluding to Franklin, “apologized for not 
signing notwithstanding the vast majority and venerable names 
that would give sanction to its wisdom and worth.... He 
meant only to keep himself free to be governed by his duty, as 
it should be prescribed by his future judgment.” * Pressed 
again, with friendly persuasion, by Franklin, he declared that 
in refusing to sign, he “took a step which might be the most 
awful of his life; but it was dictated by his conscience, and it 
was not possible for him to hesitate,— much less, to change.” 





The [Xth Chapter of Mr. Conway’s book is a distinct, deep- 
ly interesting and valuable addition to our knowledge of the 
beginnings of our constitution, —a veritable “omitted chapter 
of history.” In the true spirit of the student’s quest of his- 
torical materials, he has made the “loft” of the State house 
at Richmond, the drawers and closets of families of his ac- 
quaintance, public and private collections of manuscripts, do- 
mestic and foreign public archives, yield up their treasures, till, 
as he expresses it, “the result has been an accumulation of un- 
published material, the reduction of which to the dimension of 
this volume has been the hard part of my task.” + The corre- 
spondence between Madison and Randolph in March and April, 
1787, shows them each busy with thoughts of the coming con- 
vention ; and Randolph sketches some features of the work as 
he conceives it, to which Madison replies with a like sketch of 
his own views. But among Randolph’s papers Mr. Conway 
finds “a note of 7 March, 1783,” in which a constitution is de- 
fined as “a compact in which the people themselves are the sole 
parties ; delineating the degree to which they have parted with 
legislative, executive, and judiciary power, as well as prescribing 
how far each of the simple forms of government is to be pur- 
sued in acts of legislation.” This definition, if duly pondered 
and grasped, would have saved Jefferson, and even Madison 
himself, in 1798 and 1800, from making themselves the virtual, 
though unconscious, authors of nullification and secession as 
constitutional instead of revolutionary dogmas, in the Kentucky 
Resolutions and the Virginia Report. 


* Madison papers, ITI, 1600. t Preface, p. 6. 
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But Mr. Conway has uncovered a document of far higher 
interest, — “the draught of a national constitution by Edmund 
Randolph, ”—saved from the flames at the close of the Con- 
vention and preserved among the inherited papers of George 
Mason’s descendants. It is a precious discovery,—a paper cov- 
ering nine folio pages in Randolph’s small handwriting, “ evi- 
dently used,” says Mr. Conway, “in committee of detail, each 
item being ticketed off when disposed of.” It is filled with 
numerous erasures and interpolations, with notes by John Rut- 
ledge. In the vivid words of our author, “ Randolph’s altera- 
tions of his draft, suggesting consultations with one and another 
leader, the compulsory modifications, the Rutledge notes, make 
this old document in some sort a composite constitution. ” (p.73) 

What was only less important than Randolph’s draft, a MS. 
paper by George Mason was found, advocating a plural execu- 
tive—one of Randolph’s favorite notions. Space will not here 
permit any effort to present the contents of this remarkable 
Randolph draft; but it adds much to our knowledge of the 
extent of Randolph’s services in working out into details the 
broad system which he presented to the Convention at its open- 
ing. This document ought in some form to be known in full 
and to be made accessible to all students. 

Of the soundness of Randolph’s objections to the Constitution 
there may well be more than one opinion. One thing seems 
quite clear; Randolph, Virginia slaveholder that he was, pro- 
posed and favored no concessions or safeguards to slavery. 
His resolutions in the Convention hinted at none; and his draft, 
as given in this volume, contained simply a restriction on the 
States from preventing immigration, which would have secured. 
no privilege of slave-trading. Whoever, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, would have delimited the place and power of slavery 
in the original Constitution, and thus opened the possibility of 
its gradual deseutude and peaceful extinction, has surely a 
claim to prescience and gratitude, superior to those who placed 
slavery behind the defences of the organic law of a Republic 
“dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal ;” 
unless, indeed, conceding the utter impossibility of forming the 
Union and the Constitution in 1789 except through the 
slavery compromises, we hold it the part of true statesmanship 
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then, as later in the Missouri compromise, to create the 
Union and establish its government, waiting for that stage 
of its growth and consolidation,—which came in 1861,—which 
should make certain the triumph of “Liberty and Union.” 
If human progress takes no account of cost, if blood and 
treasure are not weighed, in the scales of historical Providence, 
against the great results to which our rational world seems to 
move, it may be that the slavery compromises of the Consti- 
tution are defensible. It is a question of mingled casuistry 
and statesmanship not too easily answered. Mr. Conway 
observes,— It is melancholy to refiect that the Convention dis- 
regarded Randolph’s efforts to make the relative State and 
Federal powers definite and unmistakable. The clause he 
would have added in ink has since been written in blood.” 
(p. 92.) 

On October 10, 1787, Randolph addressed a long letter* to 
the House of Delegates of Virginia in explanation of his course 
in the Convention and especially of his refusal to sign the Con- 
stitution. It is a fine example of the tone and bearing which 
becomes a public servant. In point of diction it surpasses per- 
haps any other of Randolph’s published productions, and is 
marked throughout by dignity of tone, elevated sentiment, 
perfect temper, and remarkable felicity of expression. In it 
Randolph paints with graphic pen the defects of the Confeder- 
acy and the dangerous imbecility into which the government 
has lapsed, though: he confessed he had not regarded it as so 
defective when he entered the Convention. He stigmatizes its 
powers as “dependent on supplication alone.” With lofty 
spirit he describes himself as “affecting no indifference to — 
public opinion but resolved not to court it by unmanly sacrifice 
of my own judgment.” He declares the Confederacy must be 
“thrown aside,” and setting forth the needs of the government 
which shall supplant it, he says: 


‘‘To mark the kind and degree of authority which ought to be con- 
fided to the government of the United States is no more than to reverse 
the description which I have already given of the defects of the Con- 
federacy ;” . . . “‘new powers must be deposited in a new body, grow- 
ing out of a consolidation of the States, as far as the circumstances of 
the States will allow.” 


*1 Elliot’s Debates, 482. 
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Denouncing the idea of “partial Confederacies,”—Confeder- 
cies composed of a part of the States,—and especially a Vir- 
ginia or Southern Confederacy, he exclaims,—“TI am fatigued 
with summoning up to my imagination the miseries which will 
harass the United States, if torn from each other and which 
will not end till they are superseded by fresh mischiefs under 
the yoke of a tyrant.” 

He urges again the reference of the Constitution to the 
States for amendments and the calling of a second Convention, 
disapproves the equality of the States in the Senate, the reéli- 
gibility of the President, and dwells long on the uncertain lines 
between the powers of Congress and of the States, pointing 
out the danger of the one being “swallowed up by the other, 
under cover of general words and implication.” 

The Virginia Convention met at Richmond June 2, 1788, to 
pass upon the proposed Constitution. It was a body of unsur- 
passed fitness and authority for its task. In it sat Randolph, 
Madison, George Mason, Patrick Henry, John Marshall, and 
Munroe, associated with scores, literally, of other names of 
wide fame. Randolph, in his first speeeh in the Convention, 
explained his refusal to subscribe the Constitution and disclosed 
his present attitude. 

“T came hither,” he said, “regardless of allurements, to con- 
tinue as I have begun; to repeat my objections to the Consti- 
tution; and to concur inany practicable scheme of amendments; 
but I never will assent to any scheme that will operate a disso- 
lution of the Union or any means which may lead to it.” 

It was evident that his view of present duty had been not a 
little modified since his letter of the preceding year. 

“When I withheld my subscription,” he finely said, “I had 
not even the glimpse of the genius of America, relative to the 
principles of the new Constitution.” 

He steadily combatted the opposition of Henry and showed 
none of the inflexible, almost unreasoning, antipathy of George 
Mason to the new constitution. On nearly all important 
questions, he stood with Madison and Marshall. Twenty 
amendments were recommended by the convention, but on 
the question of making the ratification conditional upon the 
adoption of amendments, Randolph firmly took the side of 
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the friends of the Constitution, and was the author of the form 
of ratification finally adopted—an exquisite specimen of pre- 
cision of expression and of solemn patriotic sentiment. 

Randolph’s course at this point, while open to easy miscon- 
struction, was not only characteristic but consistent. He was 
never a doctrinaire; he had the just tractableness of the 
statesman. Persuaded that the proposed constitution was the 
best attainable, he resolved to vote for its ratification, without 
conditions, and afterward to secure, if possible, the amend- 
ments he deemed important. His deep, unwavering repub- — 
licanism and patriotism in this action, are. amply and vividly 
shown in Mr. Conway’s Xth, XIth and XIIth Chapters— 
chapters which to the student of our constitutional history are 
of prime interest. 

The remaining chapters of this volume relate more exclu- 
sively to the personal career and fortunes of Randolph under 
the new government. He became the first Attorney General. 
In his XVIIIth Chapter, Mr. Conway presents Randolph’s 
attitude on the delicate and still moot topic of “ State amen- 
ability ” to suits in the courts of the United States. The 
leading and historic case of Chisholm, ex’r. v. Georgia 
(2 Dallas, 419), was powerfully argued by Randolph as Attor- 
ney General in support of the plaintiff in error, but the 
decision he won was met by the XIth amendment. “The 
temptation,” says Mr. Conway, “to invest with patriotic pride 
a disinclination to pay debts was strong. Sovereignty, trem- 
bling at once with dignity and terror, hastened to answer the 
Supreme Court with the XIth amendment” (p. 173)., Mr. 
Conway offers in the remainder of this chapter a spirited and 
somewhat indignant, layman’s view of this question of con- 
stitutional law. 

With his XXth Chapter, the history of Randolph’s political 
relations in the cabinet of Washington begins. In the pro- 
longed contest between Hamilton and Jefferson, Randolph did 
not escape criticism from each of the combatants. He alludes 
to this and gives a faithful glimpse of his own temper, in a 
letter to Washington, April 19, 1794. 


“‘T know it, that my opinion, not containing a systematic adherence 
to party ; but arising solely from my views of right, falls sometimes on 
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one side and sometimes on the other; and the momentary satisfaction 
produced by an occasional coincidence of sentiment does not prevent 
each class from occasionally charging me with inconsistency. ” 


On which Mr. Conway tersely comments: ‘“ Randolph’s 
admission, at its worst, would merely show him an early ‘ Mug- 
wump’!” 

In 1794, Randolph succeeded Jefferson as Secretary of State 
in Washington’s cabinet. We cannot here follow the endless, 
bewildering complications of our domestic politics growing 
out of the war between England and France, which so em- 
bittered this period, nor the equally endless feuds of Hamilton 
and Jefferson and their adherents. Yet no one who has fol- 
lowed Randolph to this point can resist the intense personal 
interest which his remaining career excites. 

The story of Randolph’s overthrow cannot be easily or 
briefly told. Mr. Conway has taken for it no less than 160 
pages—nearly two-fifths of his volume. It is only possible 
here to say that a long dispatch of Fauchet, French minister 
at Washington, to his home government, dated October 31, 
1794, was picked up at sea, March 28, 1795, having been 
thrown overboard from a French corvette pursued by a British 
eruiser. A copy of this dispatch was sent from London to 
the British minister at Washington and came into the hands 
of Col. Pickering, Secretary of War, and by him was made 
known to Washington. 

If this incident is not intrinsically of high importance, its 
elucidation is perhaps the most painstaking and difficult of Mr. 
Conway’s tasks. To the personal reputation of Randolph it 
is of first importance and his biographer has spared no labor 
or research to set it in its true relations. The story deals with 
so many details, and has so many ramifications and intricacies, 
that few will probably be qualified to pass judgment except as 
the result of a general impression of the matter as a whole. 
When it is considered, however, that the charges, so-called, 
against Randolph contained in this dispatch, rested wholly 
on the unsupported statements of Fauchet, a low-toned, gas- 
conading agent of France under Robespierre, it is impossible 
not to feel that the effect produced on all the actors, in the lit- 
tle drama, including Washington, was quite unwarranted. A 
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long life of blameless eminence, devotion to Washington and 
his administration, attested on all occasions, patriotism proved 
by all tests, ought to have outweighed the flippant, self-glorify- 
ing insinuations or charges of Fauchet. 

Passing over the personal indignity to which Randolph wag 
subjected in connection with the disclosure to him of this dis- 
patch—which is surely painful reading—the flimsiness of the 
charges themselves, and the total lack of proof, are the most 
astonishing features to recall. Chief Justice Taney truly de- 
scribes Fauchet’s dispatch as “ containing a variety of matter— 
some assertions and some conjectures and speculations—very 
desultory—in which the passages in relation to Mr. Randolph 
are to be found in different places—mixed up with other 
matters, so as to make it difficult to understand what Mr. 
Fauchet meant.” The impression fastened upon our mind by 
all that is now known, is admirably stated in Judge Taney’s 
letter, p. 351. 

Randolph upon being confronted with the Fauchet dispatch, 
resigned his office, August 19, 1795, and in December follow- 
ing published his “ Vindication.” He retired to Richmond, 
where he resumed his profession, appearing as counsel for Burr 
on his trial for treason in 1808. He died in 1813—not “an 
old man,” but “ broken with the storms of state.” 

What our author well calls the “conventionalized disfigure- 
ment” to which Randolph’s memory has been subjected, is 
especially noticeable in the general estimate of his character 
which has obtained and still passes current. Jefferson in a 
letter to Judge Tucker in 1793 called him a “chameleon,” and 
. what that word implies has gone into history and been caught 
up, parrot-like, by one after another of our so-called authorities. 
Thus, a writer in this very centennial year of our Constitution 
has thought fit to say ;—“ His whole character was marred by a 
spirit of vacillation, which inclined him to temporize and com- 
promise all dangerous political questions.” * 

But great as is our obligation to Jefferson and profoundly as 
he has affected our political thought and life, and for the most 

* Charles R. Hildeburn, in History of the Celebration of the one 


hundredth anniversary of the Promulgation of the Constitution of the 
United States, edited by Hampton L. Carson. Vol. I. p. 213. 
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part in right directions, it is plain he was too often a reckless, 
if not a malignant, personal critic. This volume gives proof 
enough not only of Randolph’s firm sense of public duty, but it 
teems with touching instances of his habitual fidelity of friend- 
ship even for those who, like Madison, seem never to have 
lifted a hand in his defence when the arrows were flying thick- 
est about him, or like Jefferson, to have written and spoken of 
him with back-biting asperity, or above all, for Washington, 
towards whom Randolph kept his faith and love under the 
cruel weight, as he at least must have felt, of disgrace inflicted 
either from haste, or from prejudice carefully fanned into 
wrath by those who compassed his overthrow. 

If, as we have already hinted, Mr. Conway’s volume had no 
other value than as an occasion and stimulant to students and 
to all patriotic citizens, to revive or increase their familiarity 
with the formation, and with the true spirit, of our Constitu 
tion and the men who most figured in its beginnings, this 
would justly secure for his work our high appreciation ; 
but he has done far more than this ; he has revealed new facts 
of value to our constitutional history, as well as new facts 
essential to a true knowledge of a high name in American 
statemanship—a name too long and too deeply clouded by the 
shadow of Washington’s displeasure, but at last placed by this 
volume in such lights as will ensure at least a more competent 
tribunal and, we believe, a far more favorable judgment. 


DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN. 





The Lost Cause. 


ArticLeE IV.—THE LOST CAUSE. 


SEVERE criticism is sometimes leveled against Northern 
men for keeping alive the issues of the War of the Rebellion. 
We are blamed for waving bloody emblems of it and for firing 
the hearts of the voters by impressive reference to the facts 
which the great conflict made prominent. Replies to the fiery 
speeches of Southerners are denounced as attacks upon our 
countrymen. 

But the Northern disposition has been and is to accept the 
results of the struggle with a generous sympathy for the 
Southern people and to let by-gones be by-gones. We are not 
inclined to tantalize the South for its defeat, nor to take any 
advantage of that section of our common country by reason of 
our superiority in position or in resources. From the sur- 
render at Appomattox till this day, the North has shown, what 
it has felt, a noble magnanimity toward its fellow-citizens of 
the South-land. Immediately on the surrender, Northern cap- 
ital began to flow into the Southern States. Northern men 
were disposed to settle there, and Northern benevolence under- 
took to carry education and religion to the most needy of that 
whole region. If the feeling that the North truly cherished 
had been reciprocated by the South, the wounds of the war 
would have been soon healed and forgotten, and a New Union 
would have taken the place of the old, with nobler purposes 
and closer fraternity. 

But Northern capital was spurned, and Northern sympathy 
was scoffed at, and Northern and Christian benevolence was 
hounded out ; and it was only by a kind of missionary enthu- 
siasm and martyr devotion that Northern men and women per- 
sisted in their humane work at the South. The story of 
humiliation and persecution and ostracism and banishment to 
which our people were subjected, is a mournful commentary 
on the qualities which slavery had produced. To a great ex- 
tent, time and better acquaintance have changed and softened 
all this, and coming time and experience will accomplish still 
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more. The testimony which intelligent and liberal Southerners 
are carrying home from their visits among us, the testimony 
of the impressive and patent work which our educational and 
religious institutions are doing in the South, the regal gifts 
of mercy which Peabody and Slater and Hand and others 
are lavishly offering for the enlightenment and training of the 
ignorant masses in the old slave realm, together with the needs 
of the Southern people in contrast with the growth and rapid 
augmentation of power of the old free States, will gradually 
but surely combine, with many occult causes, to convince the 
South where its true interests lie, and to raise up a generation 
that will be in fair harmony with American ideas and princi- 
ples. The pronounced loyalty of leading Southern men to 
the Union and their intense passion for the restored Nation will 
be an educational force of great power on the minds of 
Southern youth. The wise policy of the new Administration 
in encouraging the development of justice in the minds of 
Southern white men and of manhood in the souls of Southern 
black men, will work for patriotism and unity and fraternity. 
We may rationally look for an improved era, for steady strides 
toward a strong Nationality, for the welding of our differing 
races into patriotic harmony, so that we shall, at least, deal 
justly with one another and rejoice in the contribution which 
each shall bring to the welfare of all. It is to be regretted 
that there are all along, occurrences which are retarding this 
desirable union: As, the murder of negroes, the assassination 
of John M. Clayton, the prostitution of the ballot, and, more 
than all, the continued eulogy of the Lost Cause. This last 
is the peculiar mission of Mr. Jefferson Davis. For this he lives. 
On every occasion, convenient or otherwise, his voice of ill- 
omen is heard in approval of the Confederate rebellion. We 
recall his letter to the Confederate Veterans at their annual 
reunion, in which he said: “ Be assured that in heart and in 
mind I will be with those who bravely struggled to maintain 
the right and still honor the truth, despite its overthrow, and 
hopefully look forward to the resurrection which truth’s eter- 
nity insures.” We recall his presence at the meeting in New 
Orleans in aid of the Southern Historical Society, where he 
was the principal speaker and indeed the hero of the occasion. 
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Many veterans of the war were there and a large number of 
unreconstructed ladies. Gen. F. T. Nicholls, the chairman, 
in introducing the late head of the Confederacy, remarked, 
“A Cause which was worthy of fighting for, which was 
worthy of dying for, was surely a Cause which should not be 
lost to memory. God never intended that it should be forgot. 
ten, and the people of Louisiana have not forgotten it. Ag 
memory recurred to the times that tried men’s souls, the form 
and figure of him who stood forth as the leader of the South 
rose from the past. Can you with loving hearts turn to him 
and say to him that owr Cause is not dead and that it is not 
forgotten?” Then, in the midst of “tremendous applause,” 
Mr. Davis stepped forward. We extract, as showing the ani- 
mus of the man, some of his significant observations. “ As 
for me, our Cause was so just, so sacred, that had I known all 
that has come to pass, had I known what was to be inflicted 
on me, all that my country was to suffer, all that our posterity 
was to endure, J would do it over and over again.” This ac- 
cursed sentiment was applauded to the echo. He said: “ They 
who now sleep in the grave cannot be benefited by anything 
we can do; their Cause has gone before a higher tribunal 
than any earthly judgment-seat ; but their children and chil- 
dren’s children are to be benefited by preserving the record of 
what they did, and, more than all, the moral with which they 
did it. Could there be a cause more sacred than this! If 
there be anything that justifies human war, it is defense of 
country, of family, of constitutional right.” “It is somewhat 
difficult for a Confederate, whose heart lies bedded in the grave 
of our Cause, to speak to you on a subject which revives the 
memories of that period, and to speak with that forbearance 
which the occasion requires.” These bitter denunciations were 
received with applause that shook the theater, showing that a 
large class of the Southern people cherish the spirit of the 
rebellion and are determined to keep alive the alienation of 
the war period. 

The Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer, the distinguished Presbyterian 
clergyman of New Orleans, the bitterest opponent of the 
union of the Northern and Southern Presbyterian churches, 
followed in a speech which had an undertone of treason. He 
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said: “I have often heard and read the term ‘ Lost Cause’ 
applied to the embodiment of the principles for which the 
Southern people fought; but I ask you, was ever a Cause 
really lost when supported by such truth and devotion and 
which had received such a baptism of blood? I have lived 
long enough to know that the minority is often the party that 
triumphs in the end. We may have been overthrown by 
physical force, but principles still live.” Dr. Palmer is a 
leader of religious thought in the South; and he appears here, 
in consistency with his position elsewhere, as a defender of the 
rebellion and a promoter of disurtion. 

The unseemly philippic which Gen. Rosser, a dashing cav- 
alry-man of the Confederacy, uttered, a few days since, at a 
reunion of Confederate veterans in Baltimore, in which he pre- 
tended to scorn the valor of Northern men as contrasted with 
that of Southern men, was in the same line of gratuitous 
provocation. It was as weak in substance as it was foolish in 
expression, and it united the insolence of bravado with the 
gall of defeat. The press has claimed that Gen. Rosser was 
drunk ; but he was drunk only as he was drunk when he led 
his troopers against the Union lines which he could not pierce. 
He had forgotten that, on the collapse of the Confederacy, he 
sought subsistence at Northern hands, by honorable work for 
a Northern corporation. He was able to live and to prosper be- 
cause the Nation which he attempted to destroy was powerful 
and progressive. He claims to be loyal now to the Union; 
but a genuine loyalty does not agree well with such acrimoni- 
ous invective. 

Another demonstration of a similar character occurred on 
the 4th of March of this year, at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Veteran Confederate States Cavalry. At that 
meeting, Miss Winnie Davis, daughter of Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
was received as the “Daughter of the Confederacy,” and 
was greeted with the “rebel yell” by the standing veterans. 
One of the speakers, eulogizing one of the Confederate armies, 
used this language: “That name is not a dead thing of the 
past, nor is it only a living memory; it means the dedication 
of all that is precious, all that is noble, all that is holy, on the 
altar of our country; it means that the men who died, the 
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women who suffered, the children who wept, were sacrificial 
offerings in that Cause of all that is great and good; it means 
that those who survive are animated by the same ennobling 
aspirations.” A Confederate General in speaking of the 
Confederate dead, also said: “It is consolation to their com- 
rades that they died in a just and honorable Cause. While 
the rains of heaven have washed the blood from battle-fields, 
yet as time passes the deeds of glory in which that blood was 
given must grow brighter.” He added: ‘When the future 
comes the historian will accord to the Southern Confederate 
as much praise as to the Northern hero.” Although the treason 
is not quite as rank in these utterances as in the more indis- 
creet speech of General Rosser and Mr. Jefferson Davis, we 
regret such exhibitions of it as perpetuating hostility and 
alienating people who should be one. 

Such harangues, kindling the old hostilities, inflaming the 
passions that ought to slumber, and handing down to the chil- 
dren the enmities born of defeat, are full of harm for the 
country. When such a spirit shows itself in social convoca- 
tions, on the floors of Congress, and in religious assemblages 
as well, when the North is denounced, and the South is apothe- 
osized, for the part which each took in the war, there will be 
challenged rejoinder and retaliation. The passionate debates 
in Congress have been provoked by Southern arrogance. The 
line between the sections is perpetuated by Southern hostility. 
The factions which hold the people apart are kept up and are 
inflamed by the invectives of Mr. Jefferson Davis and the ap- 
plause of the men and women who worship his malevolent 
shadow. 

Such an exhibition presents to the country a melancholy and 
disturbing fact. It shows how a great people may be misled. 
It gives resurrection to feuds which Providence has buried. 
It hinders the fraternity which the whole Nation needs. The 
North truly desires unification and brotherhood. It would 
lavish its generosity upon the South as a part of the common 
country, and heal with kindness the wounds of the war. It 
would reach out its right hand to clasp with patriotic fervor 
the right hand of its Southern brother. It would open its 
left hand with uncounted wealth to secure the best gifts for 
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its less fortunate fellow-citizens. It would swell with men 
and means the tide of prosperity which should flow over the 
fairest of our States, which are rich with their undeveloped 
wealth and the munificent treasures of nature. It would re- 
joice in the progress and power of its gallant and brilliant 
brethren of the glorious South-land, even as when “one mem- 
ber is honored, all the members rejoice with it.” It would 
give its heart, with warm affection and sympathy, to those 
whom it met in the melancholy ordeal of battle, and would 
conquer with love those whom it conquered with arms. It is, 
therefore, to be deeply regretted that there is a party of arro- 
gance and folly at the South which assumes to dominate the 
more conservative and friendly people, and which wishes to 
keep alive bitterness and separation, in the delusive hope that 
in some way, at some time, the Lost Cause may be regained. As 
long as Mr. Jefferson Davis shall live he will be the idol of a 
class of Southern females who detest the name and the fact of 
the Union, whose “ people” are the South, and whose “nation” 


is the old Slave States. 
BURDETT HART, 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF YALE 
COLLEGE. 


Feb. 26, 1889. Mr. F. F. Abbott read a paper upon the use of 
prepositions in Tacitus. He showed that of the new uses to 
which the prepositions are put by Tacitus some are traceable to 
Greek influence, others to Vergil and Horace, to the influence 
of colloquial forms of expression, and to a desire for novelty, 
variety and brevity. The prepositions which are followed by 
the accusative were divided for discussion, into seven groups. 
The first group was made up of ad, adusque, apud and in. Of 
the Ciceronian uses of ad to denote “motion towards,” “ pres- 
ence after motion,” and “simultaneous occurrence,” the first 
has been extended by Tacitus; in the second use apud takes the 
place of ad, while the third use has been in general restricted but 
developed along a particular line. Ad is also frequently used to 
denote result, purpose, and tendency, where it is interchangeable 
with in. Usque is found before and after ad and once after the 
noun. Apud is used before all words of place with the force of 
in and the ablative, and is also found in expressions of time. In 
often expresses result; it is used two or three times after verbs 
of rest, and with words of adoption and marriage. In group IL, 
made up of citra, extra, juxta, and ultra, the use of citra and extra 
js orthodox in the Annals, but they have the force of sine in the 
minor writing of Tacitus. Juweta is used once metaphorically, 
ultra with the force of “later than.” In the third group, made up 
of cis, infra, intra, inter, and supra,—intra equals in with abla- 
tive. Jnter has four new uses. It appears after verbs of motion, as 
a substitute for an adverbial clause, in certain expressions of time, 
and in the expression inter paucos. Supra isused of rank. In 
group IV. were put ante, post, pone, sub, and penes. Ante and post 
are used of rank; penes is followed by the names of things. In 
group V. were erga, adversus, contra and secundum. Erga and 
adversus occur with a favorable, unfavorable, and colorless mean- 
ing; erga is used with persons and things, adversus of persons 
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generally. Adversus also indicates a means of protection against 
and stands for de. In group VI. were od, per, and propter. Ob de- 
notes internal cause, and represents cause. Per indicates a point 
of time, also cause and manner. In group VII. were super and 
circa, Super stands for praeter, and circa equals de. 

Five classes of expressions were considered together at some 
length, viz : the use of prepositions (1) before neuter adjectives, (2) 
in phrases modern in form, (3) in expressions of time, (4) before 
neuter pronouns, (5)in certain stereotyped phrases. Other pecul- 
jarities were noticed as follows: the omission of the preposition, 
and zeugma in its use, which were attributed to a desire for brev- 
ity; anastrophe and the interchange of prepositions with other 
constructions, which were attributed to a desire for variety. The 
paper then showed that as regards the use of prepositions, Latin 
was gaining in flexibility while losing in dignity and accuracy, 
and that this loss was less noticeable in Tacitus because of his 
clearness of thought. 


Tuesday, March 12, 1889. Dr. W. H. Parks read a paper on 
Corais, THE PuHILoLoGist AND STATESMAN. 


Little is generally known about Coraés, although he was a very 
striking character, and his influence was great, both in preparing 
the way for the Greek Revolution of 1821 and in determining the 
form of the modern Greek language, which is a compromise be- 
tween the ancient Greek and the ordinary language of conversa- 
tion in his time. 

A.dimantius Coraés was born in Smyrna, April 27th, 1748. His 
love for study was aroused by a prize which he won at school. 
He went to Amsterdam in 1772 in the interests of his father’s 
business; here he stayed six years. Then, after a four years’ 
residence at Smyrna, he went to Montpellier, in France, to study 
medicine. Graduating here, he went to Paris in 1788. The 
French Revolution increased his desires for the regeneration of 
his native land. He now gave up the study of medicine and de- 
voted himself to the welfare of his countrymen, refusing profitable 
offers of employment and choosing to live in poverty for their 
sake. He appears before the world in two aspects: the phiiolo- 
gist and the patriot. Some of his philological works are: a trans- 
lation of Strabo, for which Napoleon gave him a pension, and 
editions of Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, and Plutarch ; also 
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his “‘ Hellenic Library” and his “ Atacta.” These were received 
with distinguished praise by the Greeks, the French, and the 
Germans. One editor classes him with Porson, Wolf, and Wyt- 
tenbach. But besides his versatility in other directions, he was 
occupied, according to Rangabé, even more with his patriotic 
aspirations than with philology. Coraés’ influence on the Greeks 
was exerted in three ways: he edited the classics with patriotic 
and stirring Prolegomena; he fostered the cause of common- 
school education; and he wrote political pamphlets and dialogues, 
He did not go to Greece himself on account of his vehement 
hatred of the Turks, and at the outbreak of the Revolution he 
was too old and infirm to take an active part in the struggle, 
But he corresponded with the leaders of the national cause, and 
enlisted the sympathies of the rest of Europe in behalf of his 
country. 

Coraés died at Paris, April 6, 1833, aged eighty-five. He was 
attended in his last illness by two young Greeks who were gradu- 
ates of Yale College. In 1835, a Coraés Society was established 
at Paris, of which Chateaubriand and Victor Hugo were men- 
bers. In 1870, a movement was set on foot at Marseilles to pub- 
lish Coraés’ works, to convey his remains to Smyrna, to erect a 
memorial of him at Athens, and a cenotaph at Paris. About 
$9,000 was subscribed, of which $4,000 were collected in Mar- 
seilles and $1,000 in New York City. 





PHILOSOPHICAL CLUB. 


Jan. 8th. Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious. Mr. W. 
O. Krohn. 
Jan. 22d. The Psychology of the Spiritual Life. Mr. J. F. 


Morse. 
Feb. 5th. The Four Realities of Physical Science. Prof. C. 8. 


Hastings. 
Feb. 19th. The Ultimate Distinction of Philosophical Methods. 


Mr. R. Nakashima. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY BULLETIN. 


No. 79—WEEK ENDING MARCH 2, 1889, 


Sunday, February 24.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.80 a. M. 
Rev. P. S. Moxom, D.D.. of Boston. General Religious Meeting— 
Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. mM. To be addressed by the Rev. Dr. Moxom. 

Monday, February 25.—Armies, Their Organization, Equipments and 
Tactics (Lecture in the Course on Military Science)—Lieut. Mason M. 
Patrick, U. S. Engineers. North Shefield Hall, 3 p. m. 

Tuesday, February 26.—The French School of Painting (Lecture in the 
Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School, 3 P.M. Greek Readings 
(Twentieth Book of the Iliad)—Professor Seymonr. 195 Old Chapel, 7 to 
7.45 Pp. mM. German Readings (Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea)—Mr. 
Goodrich. Room C, Cabinet, 7 P.M. Mathematical Club—E‘chibition 
by Mr. Abdank-Abakanowicz, of his ‘Intégraphe,’ Sloane Laboratory, 
7.80 P.M. Oaks(Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific School Course)—Pro- 
fessor Daniel C. Eaton. North Sheffield Hall, 8 Pp. m. Classical and 
Philological Society—Mr. Abbott, on the Use of Preposition in Tacitus. 
Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8 Pp. Mm. 

Wednesday, February 27.—Evolution—Professor J. D. Dana. Pea- 
body Museum Lecture Room, 2P.M. Mataphysics (University Lecture) 
—Profesor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 p.m. History of Old Testament 
Prophecy (University Lecture)—Professer Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 
P.M. University Chamber Concert—Beethoven Quartette. North Shef- 
field Hall, 8 P. M. 

Thursday, February 28.—Divine Truth for all Conditions of Men 
(Lecture in the Divinity School)—Rev. John Hall, D.D., of New York 
City. Marquand Chapel,3 P.M. College Faculty Meeting—7 Treasury 
Building, 4P. M. 

Friday, March 1.—Moving, Supplying, and Sheltering Troops (Lecture 
in the Course on Military Science)—Capt. Eric Bergland, U. 8S. Engineers, 
North Sheffield Hall, 3 Pp. M. Bericeley Association (Evening Prayer)— 
Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 p.m. Lecture Preparatory to Communion 
Service—Dwight Hall, 7.30 Pp. mM. Political Science Club—Paper on Lim- 
itations of Railway Management, by Mr. Charles E. Curtis. 195 Old 
Chapel, 7.80 p.m. Municipal Government (Yale Kent Club Lecture)— 
Hon. Seth Low. of Brooklin, N. Y. County Court’ House, 8 Pp. m. 
Petroleum and Natural Gas (Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific School 
Course)—Professor J. S. Newberry, of Columbia College. North Shef- 
field Hall, 8 Pp. mM. 

University Chamber Concerts—The fourth of the series will be given 
on Wednesday evening, February 27, by the Beethoven Quartette, with 
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the following programme: 1. Haydn, Op. 74, No. 1 C major. 2, a, 
Bach: Air. 6b. C. Cui: Petite Marche. 3. Beethoven, Op. 74, E flat 


major. 
No. 80.—WEEK ENDING Marcu 9, 1889. 


Sunday, March 3.—Public Worship, followed by Communion Service, 
—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. m. Rev. President Dwight. Yale Young 
Men’s Christian Association Monthly Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 p, y, 
To be addressed by Professor Hadley. 

Monday, March 4.—Strategy and Grand Tactics (Lecture in the 
Course on Military Science)—Lieut. Charles 8. Riché, U. 8S. Engineers, 
North Sheffield Hall, 3 p.m. Science and Miracle (Lecture in the Phi 
Beta Kappa Course)—Professor DuBois. Linonia Hall, 7 P.M. Univer- 
sity Reception—Dwight Hall, 8 to 11 P. mM. 

Tuesday, March 5.—The French School of Painting (Lecture in the 
Art School)—Professor Hoppin. Art School, 3 P. M. Principles of 
Political Science: I. The Authority of Government (University Lecture) 
—Professor Hadley. 194Old Chapel,5p.m. Greek Readings (Twentieth 
Book of the Iliad)—Professor Seymour. 195 Old Chapel, 7 to 7.45 p. m, 
Chemical Analysis (Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific School Course)— 
Professor Wells. North Sheffield Hall, 8 Pp. M. Philosophical Club— 
Paper by Mr. Arthur Fairbanks, on Kant’s Ethical Theory in Relation 
to his other Thought. Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8 p. m. 

Wednesday, March 6.—Evolution—Professor J. D. Dana. Peabody 
Museum Lecture Room, 2 P. M. Metaphysics (University Lecture)— 
Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel,4 Pp. M. History of Old Testament 
Prophecy (University Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 
5p.mM. Semitic Club—Historical Paper by Mr. C. H. Wissner, on the 
Second Assyrian Period. 135 College st., 7 P. M. 

Friday, March 8.—Light, Siege, and Sea-Coast Artillery (Lecture in 
the Course on Military Science)—Lieut. H. C. Newcomer, U. S. Engi- 
neers. North Sheffield Hall, 3 p.m. Berkeley Association (Evening 
Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 P.M. Prison Reform (Lecture in 
the Sheffield Scientific School Course)—Professor Wayland. North 
Sheffield Hall, 8 P. M. 

Saturday, March 9.—Junior Exhibition Pieces due at 2 Treasury 
Building. 

No. 81.—WEEK ENDING MarcH 16, 1889. 


Sunday, March 10.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. Mm 
Rev. Edward G. Selden, of Springfield, Mass. Yale Young Men’s 
Christian Association Praise Service—Dwight Hall, 6.30 P. M. 

Monday, March 11.—Field and Permanent Fortifications (Lecture in 
the Course on Military Science)—Lieut. J. G. Warren, U. S. Engineers. 
North Sheffield Hall, 3 p. M. 

Tuesday, March 12.—Marbles of Zeus-Altar at Pergamén, now in 
the Berlin Museum (Lecture in the Art School)—Professor Hoppin. 
Art School, 3p. mM. Principles of Political Science: II. Political Sur- 
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vival and Political Right (University Lecture)—Professor Hadley. 194 
Old Chapel, 5P.M. Greek Readings (Twenty-first Book of the Iliad)— 
Professor Seymour. 195 Old Chapel, 7-7.45 P.M. Science and Immor- 
tality (Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific School Course)—Professor Du- 
Bois. North Sheffield Hall, 8 P.M. Classical and Philological Society 
—Mr. W. H. Parks, on Coraés, the Philologist and Statesman. Room 
D, East Divinity Hall, 8 P. M. 

Wednesday, March 13.—The First Chapter of Genesis—Professor J. 
D. Dana. Peabody Museum Lecture Room, 2 P.M. Metaphysics (Uni- 
versity Lecture)—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel,4P.™m. History of 
Old Testament Prophecy (University Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room 
B, Cabinet, 5P. M. From Athens to Olympia (Yale Kent Club Lecture, 
illustrated)—Professor R. H. Mather, of Amherst College. County 
Court House, 8 P. M. 

Thursday, March 14.—Coliege Faculty Meeting—% Treasury Building, 
4p. M. 

Friday, March 15.—Sea-Coast Defences, Vessels which attack them, 
and Torpedo Systems (Lecture in the Course on Military Science)— 
Lieut. George A. Zinn, U.S. Engineers. North Sheffield Hall, 3 Pp. mM. 
Berkeley Association (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 
p.M. Fast Trains (Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific School Course)— 
Professor Hadley. North Sheffield Hall, 8 Pp. m. 


No. 82.—WEEK ENDING MARCH 23, 1889. 


Sunday, March 17.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. Mm. 
Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D., of Albany. General Religious Meeting— 
Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. M. Address by the Rev. Dr. Ecob. 

Tuesday, March 19.—Discoveries at Olympia, represented in Campo 
Santo, Berlin—(Lecture in the Art School—Professor Hoppin. Art 
School, 3 P.M. Principles of Political Science: III. Individual Rights 
(University Lecture)—Professor Hadley. 194 Old Chapel, 5 Pp. Mm. 
Greek Readings (Twenty-third Book of the Iliad—-Professor Seymour. 
195 Old Chapel, 7-7.45 Pp. M. New England Town Government (Lecture 
in the Sheffield Scientific School Course)—Henry C. White, Esq. North 
Sheffield Hall, 8 p.m. Philosophical Club—Paper by Mr. Fritz Jacob- 
son, on Bostrém’s Philosophy. Room D, East Divinity Hall, 8 Pp. m. 
Undergraduate Life at Oxford (Yale Kent Club Lecture)—Rev. H. N. 
Cunningham, of Watertown, Conn. County Court House, 8 P. M. 

Wednesday, March 20.—Coral Islands—Professor J. D. Dana. Pea- 
body Museum Lecture Room, 2P.M. Metaphysics (University Lecture) 
—Professor Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4 p.m. History of Old Testament 
Prophecy (University Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 
5p.M. Semitic Club—Synopsis of Recent Papers. 185 College st., 7 
P.M. Yale Assembly—Discussion on Bill to place Wool on the Free-list. 
Linonia Hall, 7.30 P.M. University Chamber Concert—Cello and Piano 
Recital. North Sheffield Hall, 8.15 P. m. 

Friday, March 22.—History ef Old Testament Prophecy (University 
Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet,4 P.M. Berkeley Asso- 
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ciation (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 P. M. Politica] 
Science Club—Paper on the French Copper Syndicate, by Mr. George B, 
Fowler. 195 Old Chapel, 7.30 p.m. The Laborer and his Employer 
(Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific School Course)—President Frangis 
A. Walker, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. North 
Sheffield Hall, 8 P. m. 

Saturday, March 23.—Sophomore Compositions due at 153 Farnam 
Hall, before 12 m. 


No. 88.—WEEK ENDING Marcu 30, 1889. 


Sunday, March 24.—Public Worship—Battell Chapel, 10.30 a. m, 
Rev. John E. Todd, D.D., of the Church of the Redeemer. General 
Religious Meeting—Dwight Hall, 6.30 Pp. ma. Address by Mr. Hunt. ; 

Tuesday, March 26.—Principles of Political Science: IV. Delegated 
Powers (University Lecture)—Professor Hadley. 194 Old Chapel, 5 
Pp. M. Greek Readings (Twenty-fourth Book of the Lliad)—Professor 
Seymour. 195 Old Chapel, 7-7.45 p.m. The Scientific Study of Infant 
Intelligence (Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific School Course)—Henry 
T. Blake, Esq. North Sheffield Hall, 8 Pp. m. 

Wednesday, March 27.—Metaphysics (University Lecture)— Professor 
Ladd. 194 Old Chapel, 4P.m. History of Old Testament Prophecy 
(University Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet, 5 P. M. 

Thursday, March 28.—College Faculty Meeting—7 Treasury Building, 
4 P. M. 

Friday, March 29.—History of Old Testament Prophecy (University 
Lecture)—Professor Harper. Room B, Cabinet,4P.m. Berkeley Asso- 
ciation (Evening Prayer)—Room 89, Dwight Hall, 6.45 P.m. The Wor- 
ship of Meteorites (Lecture in the Sheffield Scientific School Course)— 
Professor Newton. North Sheffield Hall, 8 p. m. 





Current Literature. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Poems oF Emma Lazarvus.*—There were two periods in the 
life of Emma Lazarus which are well marked in the volumes be- 
fore us. The first volume is rich with good poetry, and reveals 
unusual strength of intellectual powers and depth and nobility of 
feeling. ‘“ Epochs” and “ Phantasies” show her at her best here. 
“ Spagnoletti,” the long tragedy, which held Emerson’s uninter- 
rupted attention from first line to last, has scenes and passages 
which seem really great. But it was the quite recent outrageous 
persecution of her people in Russia and elsewhere which first 
revealed the fuller power of the Hebrew poetess. When thousands 
of Jewish refugees were landing on our shores, daily at the Bat- 
tery she mingled with them, giving her people welcome and aid 
wherever she could, inspiring by action as well as by word. The 
poems of her second volume were written at this time and after. 
Her life gives a noble example of the high spiritual development 
which comes with devotion to a great and good cause. Her 
“Epistles to the Hebrews,” and her poems. “The Crowing of 
the Red Cock,” “The Banner of the Jew,” and others, were 
worthy of a daughter of Miriam. We subjoin one of her repre- 
sentative poems. 


GIFTS. 


“QO World-God, give me Wealth!” the Egyptian cried. 
His prayer was granted. High as heaven, behold 
Palace and Pyramid ; the brimming tide 
Of lavish Nile washed all his land with gold. 
Armies of slaves toiled ant-wise at his feet. 
World-circling traffic roared through mart and street. 
His priests were gods, his spice-balmed kings enshrined, 
Set death at naught in rock-ribbed channels deep. 
Seek Pharaoh’s race to-day and ye shall find 
Rust and the moth, silence and dusky sleep. 


‘“O World-God give me Beauty !” cried the Greek. 
His prayer was granted. All the earth became 


*The Poems of Emma Lazarus. Two volumes. Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1889. 
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Plastic and vocal to his sense ; each peak, 
Each grove, each stream, quick with Promethean flame, 
Peopled the world with imaged grace and light. 
The lyre was his, and his the breathing might 
Of the immortal marble, his the play 
Of diamond-pointed thought and golden tongue. 
Go seek the sunshine race, ye find to-day 
A broken column and a lute unstrung. 


**O World-God give me Power !” the Roman cried. 

His prayer was granted. The vast world was chained 
A captive to the chariot of his pride. 

The blood of myriad provinces was drained 
To feed that fierce, insatiable red heart. 
Invulnerably bulwarked every part 

With serried legions and with close-meshed code, 
Within the burrowing worm had gnawed its home. 

A roofless ruin stands where once abode 
The imperial race of everlasting Rome. 


‘*O God-head give me Truth !” the Hebrew cried. 

His prayer was granted. He became the slave 
Of the idea, a pilgrim far and wide, 

Cursed, hated, spurned, and scourged with none to save. 
The Pharaohs knew him, and when Greece beheld, 
His wisdom wore the hoary crown of eld. 

Beauty he hath foresworn, and wealth, and power. 
Seek him to-day and find in every land. 

No fire consumes him, neither floods devour, 
Immortal through the lamp within his hand. 

ERNEST WHITNEY. 


Cooxke’s “ Human Mystery 1n Hamter.”*— “Upon no throne 
built by mortal hands has beat so fierce a light as upon the airy 
fabric reared at Elsinore,” says Furness. Guildenstern is ever 
seeking to tear out the heart of Hamlet’s mystery, and, with the 
recorders in his hand, Hamlet still remains more baffling than 
Koheleth. ‘Given a printing press on German soil (and the 
printing press is indigenous there) and, lo! an essay on Hamlet.” 
America is not so very far behind the land of Werder in exeget- 
ical and energetical ingenuity. It was, appropriately enough, from 
the Keystone State from the very city of Shakespeariana, that a 
work appeared seeking to solve all mystery by showing that the 
prince was a woman. And even that book was readable and con- 


* The Human Mystery in Hamlet. By Martin W. Cooke. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hurlbert. 1888. 
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tained suggestions of value. The latest “‘ attempt to say an un- 
said word” is very different. Mr. Cooke’s work must take rank 
among its kind as one of the strongest and most felicitous in ar- 
gument and theory; a reader can hardly fail to give sympathy to 
such well urged propositions. The theory that Hamlet represents 
a type and not an individual, that the play represents the struggle 
of man to obey supernaturally imposed duties which call for con- 
trol of unconquerable passions, is a rational theory. Therein lies its 
fault; it is too rational. A Baconian might accept it more readily 
than a Shakespearian. It is a significant fact, significant of the 
difficulty in any recondite interpretation of Hamlet’s character, © 
that nearly every page holds something to challenge criticism. 
Equally significant is the fact that nearly every page holds some- 
thing which a reader feels constrained to accept. If the brilliant 
and earnest argument does not carry final conviction it is the 


fault of the subject, not of the writer. 
ERNEST WHITNEY. 


Huneerrorp’s AMERICAN Book or Cuurcn Services.*—This 
is one of a class books, which, whether used for ritual or not, are 
very suggestive in respect to modifications which are desirable and 
possible in forms and styles of Christian worship. Its real 
merit or demerit as a service book can best be tested by actual 
use, and the compiler testifies that it has grown out of his experi- 
ence as a pastor, and has been in successful use. 

The book does not make a specialty of the Christian year, nor 
attempt any modification of the customary use of Christian hymns. 
But in lines which already to some extent have been adopted by 
the churches, it aims to show what more may be done for the en- 
richment of these forms of worship, and to commend for general 
adoption a more comprehensive and acceptable ritual. 

Changes of ritual which depend solely upon the minister and 
the choir, are easy. There is no difficulty about introducing more 
than one Scripture lesson, or multiplying at will the number of 
anthems, chants, responses, and interludes. It is not so easy to 
say how best to meet the growing desire on the part of the congre- 

* The American Book of Church Services: with Selections for responsive reading, 
and full Orders of service for the celebration of matrimony, for funerals, and other 
occasional ministrations: Also, an ample list of selections of sacred music, with 
references for the guidance of pastors and choristers. Arranged by EDwARD 
HuNGERFORD. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889, pp. xii, 
374, 
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gation to have a larger share in oral worship. Yet within the last 
thirty years three things have been achieved which at one time 
seemed almost impossible. It is not congregational singing alone 
which has secured a permanent foothold as part of the service of 
the house of the Lord. Besides that, the responsive reading of se- 
lections of Scripture, and the united repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
have become so general that we may confidently say they will not 
be given up. The use of the Apostles’ Creed is less common, but 
is ceasing to be a novelty, and no minister who desires to use a 
precomposed form of prayer, or to incorporate ancient collects 
with his unwritten petitions, is debarred from doing so at the 
present day by fear of giving offense to narrow-minded worshipers, 

One thing more will follow eventually, and that is the use of 
the litany and of the responses to the ten commandments, uttered 
devotionally by the congregation as one matter after another is 
brought to mind by the voice of the minister. This is more 
probable now than was the habitual use of the Lord’s Prayer 
thirty years ago. This volume, of course, recommends it. 

The compiler proposes alternate forms, a shorter and a longer, 
for both the morning and the evening service. Speaking in gen- 
eral, he offers no important modification of the common order for 
the last half of the service, or from the hymn before sermon to the 
end. But what are sometimes termed “introductory services,” 
he greatly expands. Thus “the fuller order of morning service ” 
is outlined as follows: 1. The organ voluntary ; 2. Sentences of 
Scripture read; 3. A “hymn of aspiration,” (two stanzas) ; 4. 
The pastoral salutation (Num. vi. 24-26) ; 5. The pastoral call to 
worship (several verses) ; 6. The choir call to worship (several ver- 
ses); 7. Hymn of praise (three stanzas); 8. The Invocation (four 
verses); 9. The Lord’s Prayer; 10. The Offertory (sentences and 
prayer); 11. Notices; 12. First Scripture Lesson; 13. Gloria Tibi; 
14. Second Scripture Lesson; 15. The chief Anthem; 16. Selec- 
tion for responsive reading ; 17. Gloria Patri; 18. The Apostles’ 
Creed ; 19. Prayers, (or Litany); 20. Organ response; 21. Hymn, 
followed by sermon, etc. 

A long series, in which the congregation have risen four times, 
and bowed or knelt twice; but, the compiler says, “ rightly con- 
ducted, the services will scarcely exceed the usual length.” 

The point which seems to us most open to criticism in this 
Order, is the entire omission of a “ General Confession,” and the 
postponement of all opportunity for the common confession of 
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sin till the prayer before the sermon, after hymns of aspira- 
tion and praise, anthems, scripture lessons, responsive readings 
and all. There is profound wisdom in a remark of Dr. Leonard 
Bacon that “the general confession of sin and the united suppli- 
cation for pardon and grace in Christ’s name, are properly, in any 
just conception of public worship, the first act of an assembly 
presenting itself before God.” Even if the doxology is taken as 
the key note, it is desirable to give prominence to this essential 
part of worship. Ordinarily the Invocation affords an opportu- 
nity for penitential utterance, but in this book the Invocation 
consists of four verses of Scripture, to be spoken by the minister 
alone, or responsively by minister and people, with no mention of 
sin and pardon; and confession is lacking, except for the brief 
plea for forgiveness in the Lord’s Prayer which immediately 


follows. 


Some other infelicities have occurred to us in examining the 
volume. While appropriate forms are borrowed freely from the 
Book of Common Prayer and other sources, it is a pity not to 
have learned more from churchmen who have sought long and 
earnestly to improve and enrich the devotional forms of the 
Episcopal Church. E. g., the Litany is given in full, but with- 
out the suffrage which so many have desired to add, “That it 
may please thee to send forth laborers into thine harvest ;” “ We 
beseech thee to hear us, good Lord.” 

The volume contains the prayer for the President of the United 
States, based on the English form of prayer for the royal family, 
but leaves out the alternate form in the “ Book Annexed ” which 
may perhaps be incorporated in the next edition of “the Book of 
Common Prayer.” It contains an arrangement of the Beatitudes 
for responsive reading, but throws away the opportunity of rec- 
ommending the use, after every blessing, of the refrain, “Lord, 
have mercy upon us; and be it unto thy servants according to 
thy word.” 

Some minor infelicities are these: The text of the ten com- 
mandments is taken not from the version in common use, nor from 
the Canterbury revision, but from the Episcopal Prayer-book. 
In the selections for responsive reading the minister and people 
read alternate verses, instead of alternate clauses. The practical 
inconvenience resulting from an entire re-arrangement of the 
Psalms outweighs any possible advantage of classifying them as 
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didactic, penitential, and so forth. This might be remedied to 
some extent by an index. 

Uniformity of order is helpful, especially when novelties are 
proposed for adoption; but without any obvious reason, the 
Gloria Patri which follows the responsive reading in the morning, 
precedes it in the evening. In the morning the people stand, but 
in the evening they kneel when saying the Lord’s Prayer. 


The selection of Scriptures adapted for the use of the choir, 
covers a good deal of ground and is accompanied by references 
to a large number of musical compositions of less difficulty. It 
is well for choirs and congregations to learn that good anthem 
music is both cheap and abundant, and to encourage the use of 
such pieces as come within the ability of the singers, and at the 
same time are capable of being used for religious effect. 


No doubt any minister who should introduce this volume as a 
help to worship, would find occasion to interline, and substitute, 
and amend; but even so, its use would certainly tend, in many 
churches, to secure a deeper interest in the forms of worship and 
impart a new sense of the liberty of each congregation to choose 
for itself in what way it will offer its prayers and its praises to 


God. 
EDWARD W. GILMAN. 


HarPeR AND WEIDNER’s INTRODUCTORY NEW TESTAMENT 
Greek Mertnop.*—This treatise is designed for those who begin 
their Greek studies with the New Testament. Its method is 
inductive throughout. The Gospel of John is used to sup- 
ply the material for instruction and practice. Upon this plan the 
student begins reading as soon as he has learned the alphabet. 
The method may be illustrated from the first Lesson. The sub- 
ject-matter of the exercise is the first verse of the Gospel of 
John. The text is given with an interlinear transliteration, 
enabling the student to practice himself upon the pronunciation 
of the words until he can accomplish it with ease. Next under 
‘Notes ” each word is taken up and fully explained. The form, 

* An Introductory New Testament Greek Method, together with a Manual con- 
taining Text and Vocabulary of the Gospel of John and Lists of Words, and 
the Elements of New Testament Greek Grammar. By W. R. Harper, Ph.D., 
Professor in Yale University, and R. F. Werpner, D.D., Professor in Augustana 
Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1889. Pp. 520. 
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accents, breathings and other details are thus explained as fully 
as the pupil can understand them at the commencement of his 
work. Under a third heading are given “Observations” of a 
more general character. They embrace the principles and usages 
of the language which the phenomena of the verse studied illus- 
trate, care being taken to enter upon no points which would 
necessarily be unintelligible to the learner at this early stage of 
his study. Under a fourth head is given the vocabulary of the 
verse in which the forms by which the words are ordinarily 
referred to, are also given, e. g., the Nominative singular of 
nouns; present, first person singular of verbs, ete. Under V. are 
found very simple exercises, Greek into English, English into 
Greek, which constitute a valuable practice in handling the words 
learned in the simplest constructions. Lastly, there are given 
“Topics for Study” which are really requirements for the review 
of the main points learned in tke lesson preceding. 

The book consists of three Parts. The First is the ‘‘ Method,” 
covering progressive exercises upon the whole Gospel of John, 
arranged upon the plan described. The Second Part has the 
Text of John with a literal translation of Chaps. L-IV.; also a 
Vocabulary and Word Lists based upon a classification of the 
words according to the frequency with which they appear in the 
Gospel. This enables the pupil to commit to memory the com- 
monest words and thus develop reading-power most rapidly. 
Part III. is entitled “Elements of New Testament Greek Gram- 
mar,” and contains the matter common to Greek Grammars under 
the heads of Orthography and Etymology with explanations of 
peculiarities of form and usage in the New Testament. This 
Grammatical Part stops short of Syntax. It was, perhaps, the 
opinion of the authors that this branch of the subject was too 
large and difficult to find place in so elementary a handbook. 

The method pursued in the construction of the book necessi- 
tates considerable repetition. The points which are explained 
under “ Observations ” in each lesson, must find place again in 
the Grammatical Part. We do not speak of this as a fault. 
It may not be so. It may be best to present a second time in 
the Grammar in a more compact and systematic form the various | 
points which are explained in concrete application from Lesson to 
Lesson. This method, which we think is somewhat unusual in man- 
uals of this sort, considerably increases the size of the book which 
seems to us a large one considering the fact that it aims to em- 
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brace only the elements of the Greek language, excluding Syn- 
tax, as illustrated in the Gospel of John. Jt is beyond question 
desirable that such an elementary work should be as brief as is 
consistent with a clear explanation of the matter to be learned. 
We are much interested in those efforts which are now making 
to popularize and render attractive the study of language, par- 
ticularly the study of the “dead” languages. We hope and 
believe that these methods will do much to render these lan- 
guages living in a true and important sense. Books of “ Method” 
like that before us do not seem to us to be so new in principle as 
they are supposed to be. The study of language by a progressive 
inductive method is no novelty. They are rather new in the 
mode of applying the inductive principle. They prescribe more 
fully the course of procedure to be pursued in the work of both 
teacher and pupil. Formerly more was left to the genius of the 
teacher for teaching and in the very numerous cases where that 
genius was wanting, the result was a gloomy one. In books like 
this everything is indicated. There is full explanation of every 
detail as the study proceeds. The teacher cannot well pass any- 
thing over which is necessary to be learned. If the pupil learns 
as he goes he cannot easily become confused. Such handbooks 
of method are, therefore, a great safeguard against a careless and 
unclear teaching and learning. Many a man in the use of such 
a “ Method ” might teach with a good degree of success, who, 
with the simple grammar in hand, would be a failure. We wel- 
come this volume, not only for the reasons indicated, but because 
we are glad to believe that there is an increasing demand among 
those who have not had the advantage of classical study, for a 
handbook which shall enable them to fit themselves to study the 
New Testament in the original language. Such a demand 
augurs well for more intelligent and thorough Bible study. 
GEORGE B, STEVENS. 


Pror. Harper’s “ ELEMENTS oF HEBREW Syntax.”*—A book 
should be judged by what the author has attempted, by the need 
of the book, and by the excellence of execution. The author 
modestly states his purpose to be “to classify and arrange these 
results (already achieved in the line of syntactical investigation) 
in such a way as to bring them within the reach of that large 
class of Hebrew students who need and desire a knowledge of 


* Elements of Hebrew Syntax, By W. R. Harper, Ph.D., Professor of Semitie 
Languages, Yale University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1888. 
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them but have little time in which to obtain it.” When one 
considers that there is no book current in the English language 
which meets this need, the work undertaken is amply justified. 
A greater measure of success has been accomplished than might 
be expected in the first edition wrought out in the midst of so 
many and distracting labors as fall to the lot of this author. 
When one considers that the time allowed to most students of 
Hebrew is brief, it is seen that it is necessary that the text-book 
be such that it can be used with as little labor as possible, that 
its statements of fact shall be absolutely perspicuous and involve 
no loss of time in their mastery. If we may judge from the 
character of the text-books in existence this necessity has never 
seemed to occur to previous writers on Hebrew Syntax. This 
text-book is divided up into paragraphs and minor divisions so 
that the teacher can refer the pupil to the exact statement which 
he wishes the pupil to master. We may now add that the result 
accomplished, as well as the need, has justified this work of Prof. 
Harper’s. Another point in respect to which this volume should 
be judged is in regard to the amount of matter in it. It contains 
more matter than a teacher can expect a class to master during 
the time ordinarily allotted to the study, yet there is little in the 
book of which a teacher would not be glad to make use within 
that time. On the other hand there is one noteworthy omission, 
namely, of a systematic statement of the more important uses of 
the prepositions. In the present state of Hebrew Lexicography 
there is the greater need of such a statement. It is to be noted 
that the author gives many other details which might be relegated 
to the Lexicon. Why discriminate against the prepositions? 
Doubtless the book will be reproduced sooner or later and we 
trust that this omission will not be allowed to remain. 

Every teacher could make out a list of details which he would 
like to have added. To gratify them all would swell the book 
beyond the aim of the author. We hope that this book is the 
forerunner of a full and exhaustive discussion of syntax. The book 
is in accord with the prevalent judgment of Hebrew scholarship 
regarding the meaning of the Hebrew tenses. There is a due 
recognition of the circumstantial clause, a subject unknown to 
those who have studied only the text-books current in America 
ten years ago. Under this head a statement of the various ways 
of translating the clause should have been added to that of the 
character of the clause. In the section on the Nominative Abso- 
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lute there is need that the name Casus Pendens should have been 
mentioned as another name of the same construction. This desig- 
nation is the only one which is strictly accurate. 

In the general arrangement of matter two suggestions are made: 
first, that the first general subject treated in any syntax should 
be the sentence as a whole, for this is the unit of thought ; second, 
that in Hebrew Syntax the verb occupies the place of first import- 
ance among the parts of the sentence. Two errata have come 
to the eye of the writer. Under Sec. 22-3-a and 26-2-a cross ref- 
erence to Sec. 24 is given which ought to be Sec. 23, again the 
statement in Sec, 29-2-a, Rem. d is disproved in Ruth 2.9. See also 
Miiller’s Hebrew Syntax, Sec. 116, latest issue. There are four 
indices to this book, of which the first three are excellent and 
adapted to enable a solitary student to master the book and 
Hebrew Syntax at once. The fourth index might well have been 
modeled on the Hebrew index in Prof. Harper’s Elements of He- 
brew. Life is too short to look through 19 references in the vain 
hope to find a reference to the frequent use of Lamedh after the 
passive verb. It would be unjust to dwell on these minor defi- 
ciencies in such a way as to obscure the reputation which this book 
deserves to have, namely, that of being at present the most ser- 
viceable compend of Hebrew Syntax which can be put into hands 


of the student. 
F. B. DENIO, 





